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MESSRS. Cuares ScrIBNER’S SONS, 

in anticipation of their removal in May 
to their new building, now offer all the books 
in stock (numbering more than 250,000 vol- 
umes) at very greatly reduced prices. This 
includes 


Current American publications, 
Recent English books, 
Fine Paris and London bindings, 


Rare first editions, 


Standard works, 


Art publications, etc., etc. 


£ Lovers of good books are thus offered a 
most unusual opportunity. Personal in- 
spection is urged, but a partial catalogue will 
be sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


‘tet 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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WHEN the later generation came into the | ducting reference-room figures, which the 


library calling, about 1876, the three names 
which would recur to most memories as those 
of men then at the head of the profession were 
Poole, Winsor, and Cutter. A half. generation 
of time, filled with work of increasing value, 
left that trio unbroken, and it is not until this 
year, 1894, that the profession has to mourn the 
interruption in their work which has come with 
the death of Dr. Poole. He was the senior of the 
three in years and in work, as well as in public 
reputation, and from the beginning to the end 
his work in the library field has been of a wide 
range of value, both to the public and to the pro- 
fession. The tribute to his memory, printed 
elsewhere, comes from one who has been hand 
in hand with him through much of his work, 
and the JOURNAL, as such,can only add to that 
tribute the sad concurrence of the profession 
for which it speaks. R. R. B. 


WE should be loath to add to international 
polemics by treating otherwise than good-na- 
turedly the further comments and criticisms of 
our recent visitor, Mr. Brown, nor did we intend 
in our comment upon his original article to do 
other than ‘‘ speak up” for American libraries 
in fair counter to some of his conclusions. We 
will therefore only disclaim on the part of 
Americans ‘‘ contemptuous reference” to Euro- 
pean libraries; nor will we comment on the tone 
of his reply, except to say that doubtless Amer- 
icans as well as English are prone to generalize 
from hasty information and to draw conclusions 
which might not be confirmed by a more full ac- 
quaintance with facts. 


WE can scarcely let the matter pass, how- 
ever, without entering friendly protest against 
Mr. Brown's method of comparison of figures 
of libraries. Witness his first citation: ‘In 
Boston, during the year 1890-91 (I have no 
later figures), the total use of the libraries 
amounted to 1,715,860, made up of 1,367,924 
book issues and 347,936 visits; total cost, £33,- 
426, or fourpence halfpenny per head of users. 
In Manchester, during 1891-92, the total use 
amounted to 4,718,986, made up of 1,654,568 
book issues and 3,064,418 visits; total cost 
about £13,000, or one halfpenny per head of 
users. Boston use per head of population is 
3.80, Manchester 9." This is only another il- 
lustration of how figures can mislead. De- 


“‘news-room” use in England, owing to the 
difference of custom in America and England 
regarding newspapers makes unfair, we have, 
by testing the reports of 1891 for these two li- 
braries, the following figures: circulation, Man- 
chester, 702,000; Boston, 1,715,000; number of 
books in library, Manchester, 206,000; Boston, 
576,000; number of books purchased, Manches- 
ter, 6400; Boston, 25,000. Now, applying Mr. 
Brown's method of deducing results, let us see 
what these figures show. Percentage cost per 
book circulated, Manchester, 9,5; Boston, 9.2. 
Percentage cost per book cared for, Manchester, 
3.1; Boston, 2.7. Percentage cost per book 
purchased, Manchester, 10; Boston, 6.6. Who 
shall say which figures are correct? Who shall 
say thateither library is badly managed? Asa 
matter of fact, we believe both are admirably 
administered. These differences could be mul- 
tiplied to an unlimited degree, but these are suf- 
ficient to question the usefulness of such com- 
parisons. No conclusions can be drawn from 
such comparative library figures, because the 
conditions are so dissimilar as to make any such 
tests radically unfair. Indeed, they are as mis- 
leading generally as the few users of American 
libraries in the deserted months of July and 
August were to Mr. Brown. 


As for the vaunted American contributions to 
library science, of which Mr. Brown demands a 
list, we may have overestimated them. But we 
had supposed the modern card catalog, the dic- 
tionary catalog, the Library Association, mod- 
ern library architecture, periodical indexes, li- 
brary schools, branch library systems, free book 
deliveries, access to shelves, the Rudolph in- 
dexer, the linotype permanent catalog, the re- 
volving book-shelf,and a few minor improve- 
ments, had been important contributions to 
modern libraries and had helped to make possi- 
ble the present library development the world 
over. And in making this claim, there is no 
wish to depreciate, as Mr. Brown evidently be- 
lieves, either European libraries or librarians. 
What is claimed is that America, practically 
without libraries 50 years ago, has from that 
very poverty been compelled to cope with diffi- 
culties unknown in Europe, and has done this 
so successfully that to-day it has not merely de- 
veloped a great library system and constituency, 
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but has helped to waken European libraries 
from their sleep of many years, and given them 
an impetus that is among our proudest achieve- 
ments, If they are now surpassing us, so much 
the better. Weshallas thankfully accept devel- 
opments and improvements from them as they 
have fromus. We are notcompeting in enmity. 
We are a!l of the same brotherhood, eager only 
to make libraries as great a need and aid to the 
public as may be. Every European improve- 
ment on American ideas will be welcomed. We 
will revolutionize our methods, if we are but 
shown how. Give us something better, in kind- 
liness or in criticism, and we will adopt it. 


Tue question of the relative values of inks, 
as to which a number of librarians are courteous 
enough to record their personal experiences in 
the present issue, is a more important one to 
libraries than is apparent at first thought. On 
the goodness of the ink depends largely the 
permanence of the card catalog, and to a certain 
degree its legibility, for no writer, however ex- 
pert, can do much if the ink does not flow evenly 
and freely. Yet we believe that few libraries 
have systematically tested the various inks in 
the market, and we know of certain catalogs 
where the labor to the investigator is distinctly 
increased by the original poorness of the ink 
used, or by its having faded since written. 
This is probably due more to want of considera- 
tion than to any preference for poor inks, and 
a careful investigation would probably result in 
the adoption of certain inks, and the exclusion 
of all others. Fortunately, in addition to the 
opinions of the various librarians above noticed, 
we have the results of a careful investigation 
made by Mr. Robert T, Swan, Commissioner of 
Public Records in Massachusetts, whose opinion 
is therefore authoritative upon this subject. 


In 1891 Mr. Swan addressed the following 
questions to 22 manufacturers of inks: 

1. Do you consider it safe to use for a per- 
manent record aniline inks? 

2. Do you consider it safe to use for a 
record logwood inks? 

3. Do you consider nut-gall and iron inks 
absolutely safe for a permanent record ? 

4. Do you consider carbon ink the only 
permanent ink ? 

To these, as regards aniline inks the answer 
was “no,” unanimously, although it was agreed 
that if “aniline black” could be rendered sol- 
uble in water, a permanent aniline ink would 
be obtained. With regard to logwood inks, 


the same opinion prevailed. Of the perma- 
nency of nut-gall and iron inks there was !ess 
unanimity, and the general concensus seemed 
to be that if properly made, such inks were 
permanent. Most of the manufacturers agreed 
that a carbon ink could not be permanent, be- 
cause of the insolubility of carbon. But 
it was conceded that if a process could be 
discovered by which carbon could be dis- 
solved and still retain its color, no known 
substance would make so permanent an ink. 
More than ordinary care should, however, 
be exercised in the purchase of carbon ink. 
Writing fluids were considered bad, and so also 
the addition of water to ink. Perhaps the most 
important fact brought out was, that an ink 
which flows easily and is free from sediment 
has the least permanence. Almost equally in- 
teresting is the fact that the acid inks, so valua- 
ble for banking and other purposes, where it is 
desired that the writing should eat into the 
paper, so as to prevent all obliteration, are not 
more permanent than others and are of necessity 
destructive of the paper. As to the dangers 
lurking for the librarian in this matter, it is 
sufficient to state that of 67 inks submitted by 
Mr. Swan for chemical analysis, all but 17 were 
found unsuitable for records. It is worth stating 
that the English government, which has care- 
fully studied this subject, insists positively, in 
all tenders for ink made to it, that they shall be 
based on galls and sulphate of iron. 


THE report of the last meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club, given elsewhere, pos- 
sesses unusual interest as making public the 
first definite statement regarding the proposed 
administration of the Boston Public Library in 
its new home. The plans outlined at the club 
meeting, by Mr. S. A. B. Abbott, president of 
the Board of Trustees, are suggestive of radica 
departures from accepted methods of library 
administration. Such innovations as the with- 
drawal of the catalog from direct public use 
and the adoption of the tray system, combined 
with the hinging of the cards, so as to forma 
semi book-catalog, are of prime importance, 
while the many mechanical devices which will 
be used to save time and labor are worthy of 
careful consideration. There is little doubt 
that if the methods outlined by President Ab- 
bott are fully developed and put in operation, 
the administration of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, when established in its new quarters, 
will involve features of distinct originality and 
interest in the field of library science. 
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WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, LL.D.—A TRIBUTE.* 
By I, FLercuer, Librarian of Amherst College. 
Tue death of Dr. Poole is the severest blow | after a short time in the library, that the excel- 


that has fallen upon American librarianship 
since it has been recognized as a distinct calling. 
He in fact did more than any other one man to 
give it this character, and it is eminently fitting 
that his life and work should be reviewed as 
a contribution to the great library movement 
of this century, and to its literary history as 
well, 

William Frederick Poole was born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, December 24, 1821, and died at 
Evanston, Ill., March 1, 1894. The family 
was of the old New England stock, descended 
from John Poole, who was, in 1635, the leading 
proprietor of Reading, Massachusetts, which 
was named for the English town from which he 
came. William was the second son of Ward 
Poole, who married Eliza Wilder, of Keene, N. 
H., and carried on the leather and tanning 
business in Salem. There were five other sons 
and one daughter. The third son, Henry Ward 
Poole (A.M. Yale College), was a man of con- 
siderable note as professor in the National Col- 
lege of Mines in the City of Mexico, and as a 
writer on the abstruse mathematical laws of 
musical sourds, contributing extensively to the 
knowledge of the subject as presented in A. J. 
Ellis’s translation of Helmholtz’s ‘“‘ Sensations 
of tone.” William's early education was had 
in the common schools of Danvers, to which 
town the portion of Salem in which he was born 
had been set off. Between the ages of 12 and 
17 his studies were interrupted and he tried his 
hand, first at the jeweler’s business, then at his 
father’s trade of tanning. The knowledge of 
leathers he then obtained stood him in good 
stead in later years in its bearing upon book- 
bindings, in regard to which he was an expert. 
When he was 17 he resumed study in good 
earnest, and in 1842 entered Yale College. After 
one year he found it necessary to provide means 
for the continuance of his studies, and engaged 
in teaching for three years, then returned to 
college, and graduated with the class of 1849. 
Being fond of books and older than most of his 
associates in college, he quite naturally became 
assistant librarian, and then librarian of his 
college society, the ‘* Brothers in Unity,” which 
had an exceptionally good collection of books, 
numbering nearly 10,000 volumes. Observing, 


* The best and latest available portrait of Dr. Poole 
= published in the Journat in August, 1887 (L. j., 12: 
2652). 


lent sets of reviews and magazines were almost 
unused, and that, on the other hand, they con- 
tained a great amount of exceedingly valuable 
literary material, he was led to undertake the 
compilation of a simple index to their contents 
for use in the library. For a college student 
this meant hard work done mostly late at night, 
but he was never a man to shrink from work, 
and the index was soon done. It proved so 
very useful that he was urged to publish it, and 
this he did in 1848, while in his junior year. A 
copy ofthis first edition is before the writer. It 
is a small octavo of 154 pages, the compilers 
name modestly omitted from the title-page. The 
number of volumes indexed was 560. A note 
appended to the preface promises an enlarged 
edition if a demand should appear, and says 
‘the need of such a work is evident from the 
fact, that no sooner was the publication of this 
work announced, than orders from abroad ex- 
ceeded the whole edition.” 

Dr. Poole remained in New Haven for some 
months after graduation, engaged in his library 
work. In 1851 he became assistant librarian 
(Charles Folsom being the librarian) of the 
Boston Atheneum, and in the following year 
was made librarian of the Mercantile Library 
of that city—a flourishing institution subse- 
quently merged in the Boston Public Library. 
In 1853 Dr. Poole brought out the second edi- 
tion of his Index, enlarged to 521 double-col- 
umn pages, and indexing nearly 1500 volumes. 
In the same year he attended in New York the 
first gathering of librarians ever held in the 
world. Dr. Poole did not outlive all the other 
members of this conference, but it has been 
true for some time past that he was the only 
one continuing in library work. Edward 
Everett Hale and Dr. Henry Barnard, of Hart- 
ford, are perhaps the only survivors of those 
who then assembled. 

During Dr. Poole’s four years at the Mercan- 
tile Library he made a complete catalog of the 
books, and had it printed in the ‘‘title-a-lire” 
style, which has been accepted as a type in mul- 
titudes of other libraries. In 1856 he returned 
to the Boston Athenzum as librarian, where he 
remained for nearly 13 years. The Atheneum 
library was then the largest library in Boston, 
and one of the principal ones in the country. 
He re-classified the library, and with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Charles Russel! Lowell (a broth- 
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er of the poet) made a complete catalog, which 
was printed in five large volumes soon after 
he left the Atheneum. Engaging for a year 
in the work of a library expert, organizing li- 
braries in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Easthampton, 
Mass., Waterbury, Ct., and Cincinnati, he 
accepted the position of librarian of the public 
library at the latter place in 1869, remaining 
there until 1873, when he was called to take 
charge of the nascent public library of Chicago. 
His fine executive abilities found full scope in 
the organizing and building’up of this great 
institution, which soon became only second to 
the Boston library in popularity and usefulness. 
Fourteen years were given to this work, at the 
end of which time Dr. Poole assumed a task 
of adifferent sort in the librarianship of the 
Newberry Library of reference. This institu- 
tion, founded by a bequest of nearly $3,000,000 
from Mr. Walter L. Newberry, presented the 
best opportunity yet offered in this country for 
the building up of a fine reference library, and 
for this work Dr. Poole was no less qualified 
than for the popular work of the public li- 
brary. His tastes were essentially scholarly, 
and no pursuit was so congenial to him as the 
collecting of rare and valuable books, unless 
it was making them useful to others. Probably 
no better judge of books and the book market 
in Europe as well as in America could be found 
in the United States, for he was no less a man 
of affairs than a scholar. And his soundness 
of judgment and breadth of knowledge were 
nowhere better exhibited thanin his plans for 
the new building of the Newberry Library, 
which will stand as his monument. 

Sharing with other progressive librarians the 
feeling that the modern library requires a dif- 
ferent style of building from what had been 
common, he struck out boldly for himself, and 
in several papers read before the American 
Library Association, notably in one issued in 
1881 as a circular by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, he outlined a structure so different from 
what had been known in library architecture, 
that but few were courageous enough to accept 
his views. But gradually they gained adhe- 
rents. Applied first to small libraries, they were 
found to afford great satisfaction, and it was an 
epoch in the history of libraries when the New- 
berry building was planned in accordance with 
his long-cherished views. It may be too early as 
yet to make any conclusive comparison between 
this library and others differently constructed. 
But it is safe to predict that the result will be a 


triumph of the principal ideas cherished by Dr. 
Poole; which were thata library building should 
combine these qualities: large capacity in pro- 
portion to cost; safety for the books from fire 
and from injury by overheat and gases; good 
light in all parts; readiness of access for the 
reader and facilities for the use of books i situ; 
ample work-rooms for cataloging and arrang- 
ing the books; absolute quiet inall parts where 
reading and study are to be conducted. 

If Dr. Poole’s labors in this department alone 
of library work shall result in introducing a style 
of building which meets these requirements, he 
need have no other claim on the gratitude of the 
literary world. 

But after all, Dr. Poole’s chief claim for rec- 
ognition as a benefactor of the race will rest on 
his Index to Periodical Literature, already re- 
ferred to. Asa result of urgent demands for 
a later edition of the Index, which was then 
23 years behind the times (and was still 
said to be the most useful single volume in 
many libraries), Dr. Poole in 1876 formed a 
plan for a co-operative method of continuing it. 
Over 50 librarians readily accepted a share in 
the work which however was, even so, a great 
undertaking, and it was not until 1882 that the 
third edition of the Index appeared, the present 
writer having a share in the work of digesting 
and editing the material. This was a royal oc- 
tavo volume of 1442 pages, and indexed 6205 
volumes —12 times as many as the first edi- 
tion, and four times as many as the second. 
With its two “ five-year” supplements, issued 
in 1887 and 1892, this Index has assumed the 
proportions of a monumental work, and will 
keep the name of ‘‘ Poole” on the tongues of 
library patrons for generations to come. 

But in many other ways did Dr. Poole make 
an impression on the library work of the coun- 
try. Recognized as a leading authority on all 
library matters, he was constantly consulted 
and his advice as constantly taken in the es- 
tablishment of libraries. He contributed sev- 
e:al papers to the Report on Public Libraries 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education in 
1876, one of which on the ‘Organization and 
management of public libraries” has been 
used extensively as the only available practical 
manual of library work. The methods he ad- 
vocated were always of the simplest and at the 
same time most effective. It may be that for 
the time to come more elaborate and com- 
plicated library ‘‘ machinery” will seem to be 
needed than commended itself to his judgment; 
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but he was the man for his time and his meth- 
ods just those required in the early growth of the 
public library as an institution. His influence 
for simple and direct ways of doing library work 
will long endure as acheck to the needless 
elaboration and red tape to which many admin- 
istrators tend. He was an exponent of the 
most sane and sound views as to the functions 
of the public library and its relation to the 
community. While in Cincinnati, he was en- 
gaged in a newspaper controversy with an ed- 
itor who attacked the public library as a piece 
of ‘state interference” with the rights of in- 
dividuals. Dr. Poole’s replies to the theoretical 
vaporings of his opponent about the proper 
functions of government, fairly blew them away, 
and ought to be preserved as admirably laying 
the basis in sound reason and statecraft for the 
free public library. 

No less clear and conclusive was his argument 
(LuBRARY JOURNAL, vol. I, pp. 49-51) against 
the exclusion of good fiction from public libra- 
ries, based mainly on the idea that fiction of the 
right sort is the ¢rues¢ kind of literature. But 
space cannot be taken for further enlargement 
upon Dr. Poole’s work as a writer and adviser 
on library matters. One who looks over the 
files of this JouRNAL from its beginning, cannot 
fail to be struck with the value and com- 
prehensiveness of his contributions. 

Outside of the library profession Dr. Poole 
occupied a place of no small importance as a 
writer on American history, or rather as a 
critic of American history-writing. It is not 
within the province of this JoURNAL to discuss 
at length Dr. Poole’s work in this department. 
A mere list of his writings would go beyond the 
limits of this paper. But it may safely be said 
that few men have done more to establish certain 
important historical data, such as the real 
significance of the witchcraft delusion in its re- 
lation to the New England people and in par- 
ticular to the divines—the “true inwardness” 
of the Ordinance of 1787 — and the value of the 
claims of Maine to priority of settlement over 
Massachusetts. He always wrote in the in- 
terests of fact and truth as against the ro- 
mancing of historians holding a brief for some 
set of opinions, 

His selection in 1887 as president of the 
American Historical Association bears witness 
to the general recognition of his qualities as an 
historical scholar. 

He received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the Northwestern University in 1882. 
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In 1893 he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa address 
at the University on ‘‘ The university library and 
the university curriculum,” making a strong 
plea for university instruction in bibliography 
He was married Nov. 22, 1854, to Miss Fanny 
M. Gleason, who survives him with four of 
their seven childien, the only living son being 
William Frederick, Jr., a graduate of Yale 


| University in 1891, well known as the catcher 


on the famous Yale ball-teams of 1890 and 
and now engaged in law practice. 

It remains to add a few words as to Dr. 
Poole’s personality. He was physically a note- 
worthy man, fully six feet in height and well 
proportioned, giving token of the strength and 
endurance which carried him through his enor- 
mous labors. His life was in his work; despite 
the pressure of his regular duties he always had 
evening work on hand in his study, and seldom 
slept before midnight; in which place he was 
happiest, in the library by day or his study by 
night, it would be hard to say. But he was not 
too absorbed in work to be intensely alive to 
the charms of home life and human friendship. 
He was one of the best of companions, enjoying 
either the telling of a good story or the listen- 
ing to one with a heartiness that was infectious. 
And in serious conversation on a great variety 
of subjects he was always happy and interest- 
ing. Toward his subordinates he was kind 
and considerate, getting work from them rather 
by setting an example than by any forcing 
process. His office door was always open to 
visitors, and those who came to him for some 
help in their reading wondered how his time 
could be so at their disposal. 

The writer will be pardoned for a more 
personal word still. Going into service under 
Dr. Poole as a mere boy he learned first to 
respect and honor him, then to love, and in 
the 30 and more years since, drawn together 
as we have been by long associated labors on 
the Index and by mutual personal interest, we 
have become so nearly one in thought and feel- 
ing that to the survivor there is a great blank 
in the universe now that the ‘‘ good Doctor” 
has gone. The world is the poorer for the loss 
of one whose abilities were so great and whose 
devotion of them to the highest ends in public 
service was so complete and so spontaneous, 
He was a religious man by training and by 
sincere conviction, and we can only think of 
him as having stepped over the line into the 
higher service and the fuller experiences of the 
other world. 
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INKS FOR LIBRARY USE. 


SCRANTON FUBLIC LIBRARY. 

SATISFACTORY results as to inks depend quite 
a little upon the ‘“‘ personal equation” of the 
individual users, though perhaps not as much 
so as in the case of pens. In counting-room, 
railroad, and library work, in succession since 
1865, I have had occasion to either test or use 
in current service almost every well-reputed 
ink upon the market. Likewise some not so 
well known, together with occasional dabblings 
in concocting them from various ‘“‘ powders” 
and chemicals at first hands. 

Speaking generally, and with reference to 
those best known nowadays, the high-class 
iron-and-gall inks all give good results in re- 
spect to permanence and deepness of color, 
eventually, if not at first writing. Such are 
Arnold’s, Barnes’, Carter's, Sanford’s, Stafford’s, 
and Underwood's, etc.; all having a bluish or 
greenish cast at first and changing to a per- 
manent black. (Cobalt and other chemicals are 
used, too, but the essential principles are the 
same as stated.) 

Then there are the so-called 4/ack inks, which 
some prefer, purporting to write black at the 
outset and which are not usually so severe up- 
on steel pens as those first spokenof. Barnes’, 
Carter's, London Exchequer, and Putnam's, 
are, perhaps, the best makes of that kind. 
They are not commonly prepared for ‘‘ copy- 
ing ” (which is done by adding sugar or gums), 
and sometimes have a tendency to ‘‘settie” 
and lose color, They are also apt to remain on 
the surface of the paper written upon rather 
than to sink into the fibre. The latter charac- 
teristic is desirable to some as admitting of 
more ready use of the eraser. 

For the last three years Barnes’ national inks 
have been my preference, for the two kinds 
spoken of, and seem to more effectually main- 
tain a uniform excellence and quality than any 
others now at command. I speak more par- 
ticularly of their “‘ writing fluid” and “‘ jet 
black” inks. 

In library work a fluid, rather than a heavy 
or copying ink, is desirable, on the whole; so 
that the so-called ‘‘commercial” or ‘ writing 
fluids” serve excellently for most purposes. 
Inks will naturally thicken by exposure to the 
air (evaporation and chemical changes both 
acting), so that if kept in inkstands of which 
the covers are off or open a good deal a fluid 


ink in daily use gradually becomes heavier. 
That fact can be taken advantage of to some 
satisfaction if one is not too strenuous about 
having the stands cleaned out and replenished 
every day orso. Therefore, by having a fluid 
ink and keeping the reserve stock carefully 
corked up and away from the light one can 
replenish from it the working receptacle as re- 
quired, and so maintain in the latter almost any 
desired degree of consistency. In that way, 
too, the ink can be kept in condition to give one 
good copy under the letter-press and yet not be 
‘*smeary”™ upon records or where not press- 
copied. 

On the whole, therefore, I believe that one 
needs now to have in current daily use but one 
standard ink, and that of the “‘ fluid” or ‘‘ com- 
bined ” quality; and then by judicious manipula- 
tion as suggested, attain the best of results in 
all library work. Such inks do corrode steel 
pens, and one must expect to use a new one 
every day or two, which is not so much the case 
with some of the inks having a carbon or aniline 
basis. But owing to the more readily erasable, 
and fading qualities of the latter kinds, there is 
good reason for their general avoidance. 

The colored inks—blue, green, red, violet, 
etc. — have but a minor value in library work, 
and the less they are employed the better. If 
of an aniline base, as commonly made, giving 
high colors and fading considerably upon ex- 
posure to light, yet inexpensive and of agree- 
able use in the pen, one obtains easy first results 
at a future cost not always realized at the out- 
set. If ared is really deemed necessary, then 
a genuine carmine is best, and can be had in 
many standard makes. 

The prepared India and drawing inks as used 
by architects, draughtsmen, and pen artists, are 
but a high grade of ‘‘ surface” inks and subject 
to the same general drawbacks as the d/ack inks 
spoken of above. They usually cost much 
more, too, without being better adapted for li- 
brary purposes, materially, than those named, 

HENRY J. CARR. 
UNION FOR CHRISTIAN WORK FREE LIBRARY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

For ordinary correspondence, book labels, 
etc., we use Barnes’ national jet blackink. We 
find it very good, but apt to get muddy after 
standing. For the card catalog, shelf-list and 
accession-book we prefer Underwood's Egyptian 
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black ink. Itis a little blue at first, but turns 
in a short time to a jet black, and, as far as I can 
discover, does not fade. We have used it about 
four years. For red ink, we use Carter's crim- 
son, and, as yet, find no fault with it. 

Fanny Hutt. 


BROOKLYN LIBRARY. 

We used to write with Arnold's writing fluid — 
a London ink, which was of a bluish tint at 
first, but turned black a few hours after using. 
This ink would mould after having been opened 
awhile, which seems to be its chief defect, unless 
one prefers an ink that writes black at first. 

Clarke and Maynard's inks have also been 
used with us, but are apt to get thick and muddy, 
owing to a powder used in their manufacture. 

Underwood’s inks, made in Brooklyn, have 
been in use here until recently, and are good, 
except that they corrode steel pens very fast. 
A pen lasts about one day when this ink is 
used. 

The ink in use at present is made by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., N. Y., and we use the writing 
fluid — which flows freely and is of a dark blue 
color at first —turning blacker soon after ex- 
posure. It is found to be quite satisfactory, 
and is, on the whole, the best we know of at 
present. It corrodes pens somewhat, but not so 
fast as the Underwood inks, and the /wid is 
less corrosive than the black writing ink. The 
color is permanent. Our card catalog is written 
with typewriter, and so does not enter into the 
ink discussion. There are drawbacks in the 
case of every ink in use—but I think the 
Barnes’ national writing fluid suits our use 
better than any other at present. At one time 
we bought a dozen quarts of David's writing ink, 
but it proved so poor it was returned. This ink 
is sometimes quite satisfactory, but in the in- 
stance mentioned it was decidedly not so. 

W. A. BARDWELL. 


¥. M. C. A. LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY. 

1. We have used in the past Arnold's ink, 
Carter's, encre 4 copier, B, Paris. I do not 
definitely recall others. 

2. Are using at present for correspondence, 
Underwood's Egyptian black ink, and for cata- 
loging, encre a copier. 

3. The French ink, used for the catalog, has 
considerable body, and produces a bolder letter. 
It is of a brownish color when first applied, but 
grows darker. It has a tendency to spot, 
probably from its greater thickness. The quali- 


ty is not always the same. Notwithstanding its 
drawbacks we have continued its use, as it 
causes letters and words to stand out with dis- 
tinctness. Underwood's Egyptian fluid gives 
us satisfaction for correspondence, Automatic 
ink of various colors is used for shading letters 
— for bulletins, purple. R. B. Poorer. 


HARTFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

WE have used Stephens’ blue black writing 
fluid so long that I have forgotten what we had 
before, except in a general way that we tried 
several kinds that we did not like so well. I 
think that one of our assistants heard of it 
through an insurance company here. 

C. M. Hewins. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

THE inks in use in our library have been used 
forsometime. We have not experimented very 
much in this line, having been fortunate enough 
to secure at once those inks which seemed to 
us to have the most desirable qualities : 

1. Carter's writing fluid and Carter's kcal 
black ; colored inks used: Stafford’s carmine 
and Thaddeus Davids Co.'s blue ink. 

2. Carter's writing fluid for catalogs and 
the koal black for book labels, printing, and 
correspondence ; colored inks used in catalogs, 
shelf-lists, etc. 

3. We have used these inks for the past six 
years, and see no reason for making any change, 
except in the case of the d/ue. Carter's writing 
fluid flows easily, and the special advantage of 
this ink is that the older the writing grows the 
blacker it becomes. The objection offered by 
some who have used this ink is that it is too 
faint when first used —they prefer to use an ink 
which is jet black at first. Of the colored inks, 
we would say that the carmine has proved itself 
perfectly satisfactory, being a bright red when 
first used, and retaining its color very well in- 
deed. We cannot speak very highly of the 
blue ink, and even now think of trying Staf- 
ford’s blue. Carter’s koal black makes a bet- 
ter press-copy, we find, than the regular copy- 
ing ink, especially if the pen is one on which 
the ink has always been allowed to dry without 
wiping. Pratr INSTITUE FREE LipRAry. 


BUFFALO LIBRARY. 

I HAVE tried many kinds of ink, and am as 
far from settling the questions between them in 
my own mind as I was at the beginning. There 
is mo ink that satisfies me. I want a black ink 
with qualities otherwise of the aniline violet, 
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and it seems to be a chemical impossibility. 
Perhaps Carter's ‘‘ koal black” comes nearest 
to it, but it is not very near. 

We have used Thomas’ black ink more than 
any other on our catalog cards, and it seems 
to be a lasting ink. Cards written 13 or 14 
years ago are unchanged. 

J. N. LARNED. 


BOSTON ATHEN/EUM. 

We are using Carter’s koal black, but al- 
though it is an agreeable ink to use, I am afraid 
it is not one that ought to be employed for li- 
brary use, and I want to make a change. I 
have not myself noticed that it fades, but I 
judge from a very interesting ‘‘ Report on 
record inks and paper,” made by the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner on Public Records, in 1891, 
that inasmuch as it contains nigrosine, it is not 
a safe ink to use. This report, by the way, 
will be found cf considerable value, and perhaps 
sums up all that it is desired to discuss in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, W: C, LANE. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, ST. LOUIS 

I HAVE yet to find a perfectly satisfactory ink. 
Those made from galls and sulphate of iron are 
pale when first written, but dry blacker than 
any other inks. They are reasonably perma- 
nent, but usually turn brown intime. As they 
consist of very minute but insoluble particles 
mechanically held in suspension by a gummy 
liquid, they do not and cannot flow as smoothly 
as might be desired. But, on the whole, I pre- 
fer Arnold's writing fluid to any other ink for 
every-day use. The logwood inks flow beauti- 
fully, as they are true solutions, and are quite 
black at first, but they dry to a dirty brown and 


are not permanent. The only ink that can be 
relied upon to last forever is that made of car 
bon, and the best of all carbon inks is Higgins’. 
Its chief fault is that its menstruum evaporates 
very quickly on the pen or in the bottle. I use 
it only for important documents, where speed of 
writing is of less consequence than unalterabil- 
ity of the thing written. It cannot be mixed 
with other inks, and I may as well say here 
that mixed inks are always failures. There is 
an interesting footnote on the subject of inks in 
Fumagalli’s Cataloghi di biblioteche, p.114. Ina 
specimen of calligraphy dated 1690 (codex Ric- 
cardiana, no. 698), Fumagalli found a receipt 
for making the ink with which the ms. itself 
was written. It runs as follows: 


Small Istrian galls................. 5 = 
Roman vitriol [sulphate ofiron}]... 2 “* “™ - 


Crush the galls into small pieces. Put the wine in an 
earthenware jar, add the galls, and place in the sun for 15 
days, keeping the jar well closed, and stirring up the con- 
tents every day. After filtering and throwing out the 
galls, add the vitriol and gum, previously ground [in a 
mortar], and again set the jar in the sun or a warm place 
for 15 days, stirring occasionally. It is then ready for 
use, and should be kept in a cool place.” 


The ms. written with this ink ‘‘ preserves a 
marvellous ebony blackness after the lapse of 
two centuries.” 

I have never tried this formula. Vinegar or 
acetic acid is often used in galls-and-iron inks 
to make them more fluid by partially dissolving 
the ferroso-ferric-gallate, but I should think 
that an ink so strongly acid as the above could 
only be used with quill or gold pens. 

Horace KEPHART. 


COMBINED RECEIPT AND CASH REGISTER. 


By Horace Kepuart, Librarian of St. Louis Mercantile Library. 


For nearly 40 years our library has de- 
pended entirely upon the honesty of its staff for 
the proper turning-in of petty receipts at the 
issue-desk. I regret to say, however, that the 
conduct of one of our oldest employees has at 
last compelled us to adopt more “‘ business-like” 
methods. 


who handle money at the desk, and it was not 
practicable to reduce this number. 

A mechanical cash-register would look almost 
as badly in a library as in a church, and I could 
think of no good way out of the difficulty un- 
til a friend engaged in the transfer business 
showed me an expedient. The men who are 


As soon as it was found necessary to change | employed to go through incoming trains and 
our former custom, I set at work to devise some | check baggage must work very rapidly, and it 


way of registering petty receipts which would 


was the exigency of this service that developed 


be simple, inconspicuous, quickly worked, and | the ‘‘ duplicate-receipt” system, which I have 
difficult to tamper with. There are five persons | modified to suit our needs. It works admirably, 
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and I offer the following description for the | deposits the duplicate in his cash-drawer with the 


money. 
The cut shows a pair of the duplicate receipts | 
opened out: 


ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


RECEIPT FOR AMOUNT AND ITEM PUNCHED. 


26 


Amou'T DOLLARS) ONE | TWO |THREE FOUR FIVE | SIX |SEVEN EIGHT) NINE | TEN 


l | DUPLICATE | ve | PERIODICALS | CATALOGUES 
FINES. |EXTRA BOOKS, BG | LOST BOOKS. PERSODISALS | 


"| CENTS |5/ 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50°55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 


In the evening he turns over his cash 
and receipts to the actuary, who enters the 


numbers of the receipts in a book opposite 
JAN.| FEB. MAR.| APR. MAY | JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. | OCT. NOV. DEC. | 
17| 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 23 | 24 26 28 29 31 


| PAID: DOLLARS ONE | TWO |THREE| FOUR | FIVE | SIX |SEVEN EIGHT NINE | TEN 
DUPLICATE PERIODICALS | CATALOGUES 


DUPLICATE RECEIPT FOR 


17/18 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 26 30 31 
! | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 14 15 16 
JAN, | FEB. | MAR. | APR. MAY JUNE | JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. | DEC 


They are bound up in even hundreds, each 
hundred pair forming a volume 5} x 2}x}} 
inches, with tough flexible covers, opening at 
the end like a memorandum-book. 

Each pair of receipts is folded at their junc- 
tion in such a way that a conductor’s punch 
will punch the same item in each simultaneously. 
A book of receipts and a punch are given to 
each attendant who collects money, the receipts 
being charged to him by their numbers. The 
punches are all different, of course. Members 
are notified by placards to demand receipts for 
all payments, however small. 

When a payment is made the attendant tears 
a pair of receipts from his book (they are perfor- 
ated somewhat like postage stamps), punches 
date, item, and amount, tears the receipts 
apart, hands the tinted one to the member and 


To be returned to Actuary, with Report. 


| 


ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


AMOUNT AND ITEM PUNCHED. 


26 27 29 


| the attendant’s name, with the amounts clas- 

sified as they are punched, and preserves the 
duplicate receipts. The issue clerks are not 
bothered with any writing, much less book- 
| keeping, and yet our petty revenue is always 
classified. 

There is no arrangement of mechanical 
checks that cannot be evaded, but the dupli- 
cate-receipt system cannot be tampered with 
many times without detection. All of our as- 
sistants are glad of this innovation, as it serves 
as proof of each man's honesty. To show what 
a leakage there may be from a library's revenue 
from petty sources it is enough to say that our 
desk receipts for fines, extras, etc., never ex- 

| ceeded $87 a month from January to November, 
1893, while in December (the thief was dis- 
charged late in November) they ran up to $152. 


| 
| 


| 
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AN ENGLISHMAN ON AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES. 


Mr. JAmes D. Brown, librarian of the Clerk- 
enwell (London) Public Library, one of the 
few English librarians who attended the World's 
Congress of Librarians in Chicago last July, 
presented to his commissioners on his return a 
report on his visit to American libraries. This 
was reprinted in the JouRNAL for October, 1893, 
under the heading “An Englishman on American 
libraries,” and at the same time brief editorial 
comment was made on the points chiefly em- 
phasized in the report. This comment, how- 
ever, seems to have been taken more seriously 
by Mr. Brown than its nature would appear 
to warrant. In a recent issue of Zhe Library 
he makes the following ‘‘ reply” to ‘‘American 
criticism ”: 

‘*The extract from the LIBRARY JOURNAL for 
October, commenting on my very moderate 
statements regarding American libraries, shows 
that our brethren across the Atlantic are not yet 
accustomed to anything but flattery of their edu- 
cational institutions. For a long series of years 
American libraries and methods have been al- 
lowed to occupy without question the foremost 
place, while the statements of American librarians 
touching the unexampled work accomplished by 
them have been accepted all over Europe without 
challenge. It was, therefore, I must confess, 
somewhat presumptuous for a mere bird of pas- 
sage, like myself, to say anything which savored 
in the least degree of criticism. Hitherto it has 
been the other way about, and for the past 
17 years British and European libraries gen- 
erally have been subjected to dissection, and 
oftentimes contemptuous reference by nearly 
every American who has done the usual three 
months’ trip across the Atlantic. These experts 
visit one or two of the older libraries which are 
consecrated to special, and, it may be, somewhat 
narrow spheres of work, and without pausing to 
consider whether these are typical of modern li- 
brary methods, or even well adapted to their 
purpose, forthwith proceed to measure the whole 
library system of the country by the standard 
selected. Had my observations been made in a 
similar happy-go-lucky manner, I should have 
compared the Astor Library at New York with 
the British Museum and the Mitchell Library of 
Glasgow, ignoring altogether the active and 
splendid libraries of Baltimore, Albany, and 
Philadelphia. Incredible as it may appear, the 
fact remains, that the average American librarian 
measures library work in Britain by the standard 
attained about 1877, leaving out of consideration 
the splendidly progressive achievements in Lon- 
don and all over the country during the past six- 
teen years. At Chicago, I listened with amaze- 
ment to a paper by Mr. C. A. Cutter, modestly 
entitled ‘The note of the American library.’ 
But it was not a mere note, it was rather a com- 
plete sequence, played fortissimo on the ophi- 
cleide with all the verve and power of an accom- 
plished performer! According to Mr. Cutter the 
Old World occupies a very humble position in- 
deed, in all matters pertaining to library economy; 
and I am not at all sure if he did not hint that 


English librarians in particular despised any sort 
of mechanical labor-saving contrivance, or in 
other words, preferred to use their fingers instead 
of a steam dredger to pick up pins! The labor- 
saving idea has attained to the dignity of a fetich 
in the United States, and in some instances is 
actually pursued at a sacrifice of time and money. 
This, Me. Cutter and others seem to regard as 
the highest point of perfection to which librarian- 
ship can rise, and they are constantly making 
complacent allusions to the American dexterity 
in tying knots on taut strings. All this may 
seem to have but an indirect bearing on the com- 
ments which the editor of the L1sRARY JOURNAL 
has been good enough to make on my report to 
the Clerkenwell Library Commissioners, but it 
is necessary to make quite clear the fact that 
Americans will not readily admit good qualities 
in anything which is not thought to be of Amer- 
ican origin; and that, in spite of the neatly 
wrapped sarcasm, is the ‘ Note’ of the editorial 
remarks, 

**In one respect the writer certainly misrepre- 
sents me. I do not assert in my report that 
American libraries are doing work inferior to 
what is being done here. Indeed, I am unable 
to grasp the idea that where identical work is 
being done in different places, the question of 
inferiority can be raised at all. What I did say, 
and now repeat, is that British library work is 
as good as that of America, while more of it is 
done at half the cost. It is true we write and 
print much less about our work, and undeniable 
that we do not possess the pushing methods be- 
loved of most Americans, but none the less our 
work is done. I trust it will not be offensive to 
Mr. Cutter and those who hold with him that 
British librarianship is of a contemptible order, 
if I also add that our work is done in a thor- 
oughly democratic and satisfactory manner. 
Statistics are generally considered misleading, 
especially when they tell against you, and I fear 
I shall reap but little advantage from the trouble 
I have taken to compile a few figures in response 
to the American editor’s suggestion that a few 
facts might prove more edifying than bare asser- 
tions. Those who place unbounded reliance on 
library statistics will naturally put their own 
construction on the figures supplied, as will 
those who deny the power of such statistics to 
prove anything. As regards comparative cost 
and use: Instead of saying that the American 
libraries cost nearly twice as much to work, I 
should have said they cost more than twice as 
much. Chicago spends over £10,000 per annum 
on salaries alone, while Boston spends over 
£18,000 on the same item. A similar extrava- 
gant scale of expenditure distinguishes every 
other head of outlay, and I question if the pro- 
tective tariff is alone responsible. There is such 
a possibility as paying too much for a good thing, 
and I have the idea that if the American people 
are not paying too much for the upkeep of their 
libraries, they are certainly paying more than 
enough for the use made of them. Witness— In 
Boston, during the year 1890-91 (I have no later 
figures), the total use of the libraries amounted 
to 1,715,860, made up of 1,367,924 book issues 
and 347,936 visits; total cost £33,426, or four- 
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pence halfpenny per head of users. In Man- 
chester, during 1891 —92, the total use amounted 
to 4,718,986, made up of 1,654,568 book issues 
and 3,064,418 visits ; total cost about £13,000, or 
one halfpenny per head of users. Boston use per 
head of population is 3.80, Manchesterg. Again, 
Chicago witha population of say 2,000,000, spends 
£31,000 fora total use of its librariesamounting to 
2 094,094; while Birmingham with a population 
of only 429,171, spends £10,000 for a total use 
amounting to over 3 000,000 per annum. The 
British cities of Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Sheffield, Edinburgh, and Bradford 
are nearest to the American ones of Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee as regards population, 
and the provision of public libraries supported 
by the citizens. The seven British cities aggre- 
gate in round numbers 2,600,000 inhabitants, 
6,376,000 book. issues, and 11,116,000 visits, 
making a total library use of 17,400,000 per an- 
num, at a cost of £54,000, The seven Amer- 
ican cities have 2,800 000 inhabitants, 4,092,000 
book issues, and 3,200,000 visits, making a total 
library use of 7,300,000 per annum. Chicago, 
Boston, and Cleveland alone cost over £74,000. 
I have no figures for the other four cities, but 
assume the total annual cost of these seven 
American libraries does not fall far short of 
£110,000. 

“*These figures afford a certain measure of 
proof in support of the statements made in my 
report, and I may add that the very aspect of 
the libraries which I visited was enough to con- 
firm what may be ascertained by any one who 
cares to compare the published reports of British 
and American libraries. I was told that the real 
work of American libraries was done in the West, 
at least west of Chicago, where I was not going. 
No doubt the continual busy movement and 
bustle of the average English library, which I 
missed in the East, were to be found somewhere 
among the prairies or onthe Pacific coast. It is 
needless pursuing this inquiry further at present, 
or extending it to the smaller libraries, because 
there is a sufficient amount of resemblance be- 
tween the large and small libraries of a country 
to make it very probable the result would be 
much the same as shown above. 

** Having now supplied alittle towards the edi- 
fication of the writer in the LiskARY JOURNAL, I 
should like in my turn to request some proof of 
the claim that ‘Americans have been the fore- 
runners in all library innovations.’ We have had 
this claim dinned into our ears for a long time 
now, and it appears to me something in the way 
of substantiation should be attempted. If it is 
the case that the world at large is indebted solely 
or largely to American initiative in library mat- 
ters, why cannot we have a proper account of the 
benefits conferred, in order that the universal 
gratitude may be fittingly expressed? English 
librarians certainly owe, and have already poured 
out, lavish gratitude on the individual labors of 
Messrs. Poole, Cutter, and Dewey, but these 
gentlemen do not represent the peculiar excel- 
lencies of the American library system, whatever 
they are, for which the whole world is expected 
to give thanks. In England, apart from the gen- 


eral adoption of the work of Dr. Poole, and 
a somewhat suspicious philandering with Mr. 
Dewey’s decimal system of classification, | am 
not aware of any special features in the admin- 
istration of our libraries which seem to be 
adopted from American models. We are prac- 
tically engaged in solving the same problems, 
and if our methods differ, which they only do to 
a very small extent, that is no good reason why 
the American librarian should claim the whole 
credit attaching to the development of modern 
library administration. If an impartial exami- 
nation were made into the origin of most of the 
so-called American library methods, it would be 
found that many of them were based on European 
models. But even this is a small matter com- 
pared with the fact that, in spite of the most 
elaborate machinery, American libraries with 
great resources cannot reach anything like the 
use which is made of British and German libra- 
ries, And over and above this, is it not the case 
that at least one-half of the readers in American 
libraries are English, Scotch, Irish, German, Po- 
lish, and Scandinavian natives who are not even 
American citizens? If this is so, and I believe 
there are good grounds for supposing it true, 
then the Americans should acknowledge that 
most of their methods and readers, if not every - 
thing else save librarians and salaries, originated 
in the poor, played-out, old world, 

‘* Before closing this somewhat random note, 
I should like to record a few impressions which 
my visit to the United States created. There is 
always more or less of anxiety to learn what is 
being done in other countries in matters of pro- 
fessional interest, and the opinions I formed 
during a three weeks’ scamper may prove in- 
structive to those British librarians who were 
prevented from visiting the States. Without ex- 
ception the whole of the libraries which I visited 
were exceedingly well stocked with books, and 
wore an aspect of comfort, neatness, and general 
impressiveness which delighted me very much. 
On the other hand, after making every allow- 
ance for the season of the year, I was always 
struck with the same idea of the staff outnum- 
bering the readers. When I left London and 
Liverpool the reading-rooms there were crowded 
with all sorts of readers, while at Boston and all 
over the rest of the area which | travelled, the 
comparatively deserted aspect of most of the li- 
braries struck me with quite a painful shock, 
The only exceptions to this I found at Chicago 
and in the Cooper Union, New York, in both of 
which places news-rooms on the British plan at- 
tract large numbers of persons for whom no pro- 
vision seems to be made in the average American 
library. If any argument were needed to prove 
that news-rooms were a vital part of a public li- 
brary system, the comparatively deserted appear- 
ance of those American libraries which have 
them not should be more than sufficient. Not 
only did the number of assistants seem very 
large, but also unnecessarily so, from the circum- 
stance that they do not seem to work on the plan 
of serving through every department. The 
charging assistant does not, as a rule, get the 
books, while the one who keeps the borrowers’ 
register seems to remain in ignorance of the 
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other departments of. work; so on with cata- 
loging, reference work, etc. In one library 
there is actually a clerk whose sole duty it is to 
look after the accessions-book, Is this extreme 
division of work not the main reason for the ex- 
traordinary salary bills with which most Amer- 
ican libraries are overburdened? Miss James 
has already brought forth the fact that women 
librarians are in a majority in the States, but I 
scarcely think she laid sufficient stress on the ad- 
ditional fact that they also did most of the work, 
although the men took most of the credit. I 
should like to take this opportunity of testifying 
to the intelligence and enthusiasm which the 
women bring to their work in American libraries. 
But there is another point which may also be 
worth recording, although I know very few 
Americans will thank me for my candor. The 
majority of the assistants with whom I came in 
contact appear to have only stereotyped notions 
of library work, derived no doubt from the 
method of central education on a uniform plan 
which is one of the glories of the American li- 
brarian. It did not seem to me thatso much im- 
portance should be attached to this system of a 
hard-and-fast training in grooves, because there 
is every danger of originality being stifled, and 
all future work becoming purely mechanical, 
thus reducing every department of library work 
to a dead level of mediocre uniformity. Where- 
ever I went the same ideas seemed to be preva- 
lent, and only in a few instances did I meet a 
librarian who could rise above the notion of the 
finality of card catalogs in dictionary form, deci- 
mal or other systems of classification, or the need 
for greater stimulus to public interest. Indeed, 
the last-named point struck me as being mainly 
regarded as a fulcrum on which to raise the 
status of the librarian with the ultimate view of 
increase of salaries. There is a lot of this sort 
of thing hinging on the American claims to have 
elevated librarianship to the dignity of a science. 
The leading idea seems to be: ‘ Let us systema- 
tize our methods, write and talk constantly 
about them, let us bulk largely in the public eye 
and impress ourselves on the public mind asa 
vital state necessity, and the upshot will be such 
a recognition of our professional and personal 
merits as will enable us to live like capitalists, 
and even run for congress.’ Another point 
struck me very forcibly, and even without Mr. 
Cutter’s paper, should have convinced me that 
British librarianship is judged by archaic stand- 
ards. The most of the library assistants with 
whom I came in contact assumed without ques- 
tion, and as a matter of course, that I knew ab- 
solutely nothing of library work! Overand over 
again did I receive lucid and lengthy explanations 
of the nature and object of dictionary catalogs, 
the use of card-charging systems, the extraordi- 
nary novelty of card catalogs, and generally of 
every feature of library work, which, by reason 
of my own appointment, I ought to have known. 
I was delighted with the various explanations, 
and wish now I had noted some of them for the 
next text-book I write; though, as a matter of 
fact, the only real novelty I did see was the 
ubiquitous spittoon, or cuspidor, of whose pres- 
ence you are occasionally reminded, by the pain- 


ful shock of meeting one while crossing a floor ! 

‘*In conclusion, I should like to express my 
great admiration for the real work which is 
manifestly being done by the rank and file of 
American librarians all over the States. Hard 
work and enthusiasm are abundant everywhere, 
and could the over-pretentiousness of a some- 
what boastful patriotism be slightly repressed, 
the feelings of mere foreigners like myself would 
be less easily chafed. I admire the American 
character for its quaint mixture of poetry and 
utilitarianism, especially as manifested among 
the librarians, whose intense interest for the 
beautiful side of their work, and its admirable 
pecuniary reward recalls to mind a pretty little 
tale which exactly illustrates my meaning. An 
American on seeing the Niagara Falls for the 
first time, broke out with the most rapturous ex- 
clamations : ‘What a magnificent vista! What 
a glorious and majestic wonder! What a God's 
gift to Columbia! and — What an almighty fine 
mill-driver !’” 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAIN- 
ING CLASS. 


Tue final examination of the second course of 
the Los Angeles Public Library Training Class 
was held on January 15 and 16, The class is in 
charge of Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, of the library 
staff, and it was composed of four graduates of 
the first course, three of whom had attained an 
average per cent. exceeding 85 in the final exam- 
ination of that course. According to the rules of 
the classes these three were entitled to receive 
$10 per month while taking the second course, 
serving however, four hours daily instead of 
three, the usual number, three hours being de- 
voted to cataloging, and one hour to desk duty. 
The remaining member of the class, not having 
attained the average entitling her to this remu- 
neration, served the usual three hours daily, 
gratuitously, the entire time being devoted to 
cataloging. The greater part of the six months’ 
course was spent by the class in practical catalog- 
ing under the supervision of the regular cataloger. 
During the last term, however, the class was en- 
gaged in the preparation of a fiction list, the first 
of a series of special lists, the work upon which 
is to be done mainly by the pupils of the training 
classes. A large part of the compilation of the 
fiction list, editing it for the printer, etc., was 
done by the pupils of the second course under 
the direction of the assistant librarian. 

The final examination questions were as fol- 
lows : 

1. State salient points of difference between 
the Cutter, Dewey, Dziatzko, and the L. A. U. 
K. cataloging rules. 

2. Mention all the cataloging manuals that are 
modifications of Cutter’s rules, and mention any 
points on which they differ from Cutter. 

3. Define the author-entry. What are the ob- 
jects of author-entry ? 

4. Give your opinion as to how author-entry 
should differ from subject-entry. Give opinions 
of different authorities and cite catalogs making 
distinctions. 

5. How would you proceed to find author’s 
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name for anonymous or pseudonymous work ? 
Name and describe authorities used. 

6. How are entries made for a book written 
conjointly by two or more authors? Also for 
authors of different works bound in one volume. 

7. Give arguments for and against entering 
books under pseudonyms. 

8. (2) How would you enter works published 
under initials? 

(4) How would you enter the works of an 
author who changes his name or adds a second 
name or a title? 

(¢) How would you enter “Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait, Bishop of London and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury ?” 

g. Give the British Museum rule for entering 
foreign names, preceded by a preposition or ar- 
ticle or by both —and for entering English sur- 
names of foreign origin. 

10. How would you define an author in the 
widest sense ? 

11. Give classes of persons who are entered 
under their forenames. 

12. Give Cutter’s rule regarding entry under 
British noblemen. What is the rule established 
by usage ? 

13. Give rule for entry of compound names — 
English and foreign —and state what distinction 
you would make, if any, between compound 
names that are hyphenated and those that are 
not hyphenated. 

14. Give rules for entry of names preceded by 
prefix : 

a. French. 

English. 

¢. Other foreign languages. 

15. Define the usage among Latin authors of 
the prenomen, nomen, agnomen and cognomen, 
and give examples? 

16. Make author entry of the following : 

1. Rept. of Supt. of L. A. Public Schools, 

W. M. Freisne, Supt. 

2. Cleveland’s message to the §3d Congress. 

3. Unitarian list of S. S. Literature. 

4. Cleveland Public Library catalog, W. W. 

Brett, comp. 

17. Where would you enter a collection of ex- 
tracts from a periodical ? 

18. What economy may be made in entries for 
a work appearing in a number of editions; as a 
single play of Shakespeare ? 

19. Do you consider subject word entry an ad- 
vantage? Define subject-entry. 

20. Do youconsider double subject-entry ex- 
pedient? What substitute for double entry is 
sometimes used ? Mention catalogs using each. 

2t. Explain two different methods of arrange- 
ment employed in classed catalogs. 

22. (a) Define references aud explain their use 
in the dictionary catalog. Define cross-refer- 
ence. Define specific reference. 

(4) Explain difference between ‘‘ See’ 

“ See also” references. 

23. (a) Define form-entry, giving its objects. 

(4) What form-entries are made in the cata- 
log of this library ? 

24. (2) Define imprint: what value do you at- 
tach to it; and on which cards do youconsider its 
various items of the most importance ? 


and 


(46) Cite an instance of a full bibliographical 
imprint, and state which imprint facts you 
would eliminate from the above; rst, for a 
medium entry, and 2d fora short entry. 

25. Arrange the following : 


Hale, E. E., ed. Lights of two centuries. 


Back to back. 


Xmas eve and Xmas day. 

** ,and Susan. Family flight around 
home. 

Rideing, W. H. (In his Boyhood 
of living authors."’) 

My double and how he undid me. 
(In Modern classics. pp. 
I — 20.) 

Haley, G. Life of Edw. Everett 
Hale. 


, and E. E., jr. Franklin in France. 


26. Arrange, capitalize, and punctuate au- 
thor and subject cards for the following title- 
pages. 

(2) A race with the sun or a sixteen months 
tour from Chicago round the world by Carter 
Hi. Harrison with illustrations. New York. 
1889. (D). 

(6) Hayti or the black republic by Spencer 
St. John second edition Lond. 1889. (D). 

(c) Dictionary of phrase and fable giving the 
derivation and source of words having a tale 
to tell by Rev. E. C. Brewer twentieth edition 
revised and corrected to which is added a con- 
cise bibliography of English literature. Lon- 
don, (QO). 

27. Describe the Peabody Institute catalog. 
28. Mention and give chief points of value of 
good subject catalog. 

29. What are the principal library bulletins 
making a specialty of bibliographies ? 

30. What bibliographical dictionaries do you 
consider most useful in cataloging? Mentiona 
French and a German biographical dictionary. 

31. Describe the A. L. A. Index to general liter- 
ature. What criticism has been passed upon 
it? 

32. (4) What importance is attached to au- 
thor’s name in a fiction catalog? Cite a recent 
high authority opposing such entry ? 

(4) Describe three useful yet essentially dif- 
ferent fiction lists ? 

33-45. Catalog the following books according 
to dictionary cataloging rules : 

Palmer, The Qur'an. 

Lane-Poole, Studies in the mosque. 

Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian legend. 

Lanier, Knightly legends of Wales. 

Lanier, Boy’s King Arthur. 

Schrader and Jevons, Prehistoric antiquities 
of the Aryan peoples. 

Morris, The Aryan race. 

Kufferath, The Parsifal of Wagner. 

Haigh, The Attic theatre. 

Donaldson, The theatre of the Greeks. 

Hickie, Aristophanes, 


d 


All four candidates succeeded in obtaining the 
required number of credits, their averages rang- 
ing : Helen A. Nevin, 87; Blanche A. Putnam, 
77; Mary Johnson, 75 ; Gertrude Darlow, 74. 
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The directors of the Public Library, at Red- 
lands, Cal.,at once secured the services of Miss 
Nevin to arrange, classify, and prepare all the 
records of the library in readiness for its formal 
opening to the public in March, 

The board of trustees say, ‘‘ So far from the 
class being a burden upon the resources of the 
library, it has been of material assistance, and 
has more than repaid the nominal outlay in- 
curred in its maintenance.” 


American Librarp Association. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE, 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Action af the Executive Board, unanimously adopted. 


Wui ze looking to the general meeting of the 
Association for action that will worthily do 
honor to the memory of so distinguished an as- 
sociate as the late librarian of the Newberry 
Library, William Frederick Poole, LL.D., the 
executive board of the American Library Associa- 
tion desires to record, in these earlier moments 
of sorrow, the grievous sense of great loss which 
his sudden death has caused among his friends 
and associates in the library world. 

Long honored as the Nestor of his profession, 
and eminent, from the very beginning of his 
service in it, among those who were earliest in 
discovering and ablest in improving its op- 
portunities for useful and noble work, Doctor 
— has held a place in which no one succeeds 
him. 

As the originator and editor of the famous In- 
dex to Periodical Literature, which uncovers and 
brings to knowledge and to use a vast treasure 
of writings that were buried and lost; as the 
organizer of the great public libraries of Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, and of the splendid institution 
on which his last labors were spent; as a student 
of American history from its original sources and 
a writer of rare clearness and force — he leaves 
imperishable monuments to perpetuate his name. 

While the death of Doctor Poole is a loss to be 
felt deeply by all who care for letters and learn- 
ing, and for the greater agencies which foster 
both, yet it touches most painfully the men and 
women who knew him as followers and fel- 
lows in his work — who took lessons from his 
experience and were inspired by his zeal. Their 
meetings will be sadly strange without his fa- 
miliar voice, without his stimulating energy in 
the discussions, without the humor which en- 
livened all his talk. It is from the consciousness 
of their own loss that they draw the profound 
sympathy which they offer to Mrs. Poole and to 
her family in the great bereavement that has 
fallen on them. 

J. N. LARNED, president. 
MELVIL Dewey, ex-fresident, 

F: H. Hitp, 
H: M. Uttey, 
Carouine M. Hewrns, ) 
FRANK P. HILL, secretary. 

G: WATSON COLE, treasurer, 


New Dork State Library School. 


A“*VAN BIBBER ENTERTAINMENT.” 


THE catalog of the A. L. A. library is an ac- 
complished fact. The Library School celebrated 
the event on Saturday evening, February 17, 
at the home of Miss Cutler in Albany by a Van 
Bibber entertainment. Two of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ delightful stories, ‘‘ Her first ap- 
pearance” and ‘‘An anonymous letter,” were 
dramatized most successfully. These were 
followed by a tableau from Gallagher.” All 
friends of Van Bibber would have been delighted 
by the happy production of his unique and 
charming personality. The difficult part of Car- 
ruthers was taken with genuine feeling, and the 
three-year-old heroine filled her réle perfectly. 
In the second piece the four friends of Van Bib- 
ber were admirably chosen, and the ever-present 
Travers added spirit to an exceedingly clever 
performance. The success of the entertainment 
was largely due to the committee in charge : 
Misses Myrtilla Avery, Henrietta Church, and 
Margaret D. McGuffey, and Mr. J. Le R. Harri- 
son. 

Miss Louisa S. Cutler, librarian of the Utica 
Public Library, came on for the occasion. 
Regrets and letters of congratulations were 
received from J. N. Larned, F. P. Hill, C:C. 
Soule, R. R. Bowker, C.. M. Hewins, and other 
prominent members of the A. L. A., who took 
part in the work. Miss James sent flowers and 
Mr. Nelson verses. Handsomely bound copies 
of the catalog were presented to Miss L. S. 
Cutler, Mr. W. S. Burns, and Miss Henrietta 
Church, in token of their faithful services on the 
catalog. 


State Librarp Associations. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB, 


A MEETING of the Massachusetts Library Club 
was held on the evening of Jan. 24, 1894, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
President Jones, of Salem, presiding. An 
amendment to the constitution, authorizing the 
executive committee to change the date of the 
annual meeting on occasion was adopted, and 
the printing of the revised constitution with a 
list of members and other related matter was 
approved. The president having suggested 
that a permanent exhibition of library appliances 
might be made a usual part of the educational 
museum, which the legislature would shortly be 
asked to establish on the basis of the state edu- 
cational exhibit at the World’s Fair, the matter 
was referred to the executive committee, with 
power to act. 

The president then introduced Mr. S. A. B. 
Abbott, president of the trustees of the Boston 
Public Library, who gave an interesting account 
of the administrative methods to be adopted in 
the new library building, outlining several pro- 
posed plans, which involved radical departure 
from accepted methods of library practice. 

While it was true that the building represented 
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the library science of 10 or 12 years ago rather 
than that of to-day, since the acceptance of 
the plan fixed irrevocably most of the details 
of administration, Mr. Abbott stated that the 
trustees, among whom were men whose acquaint- 
ance with library affairs equalled that of any 
person in the country, had sought advice from 
every quarter, and examined over a thousand 
plans. Some matters, such as the question of 
light, were virtually settled, when the situation 
of the building was determined. Thoroughly 
proof against fire from within, the building was 
exposed to the greater danger of fire from with- 
out on three sides. Therefore, while abundant 
light was secured for the reading-room, it was 
found impossible to depend on natural light for 
the stacks. Entire dependence upon electric 
light was more willingly adopted because it was 
hoped to lengthen the evening service materially, 
and because, as a matter of fact, in a steam- 
heated building there is always extra power 
sufficient to light the building. 

Another problem was solved when it was de- 
cided to substitute machinery for the old fashion 
of boys’ legs in bringing the books to the readers, 
since the stacks could then be placed without re- 
gard to distance from the reading-room. The 
building is in the form of a hollow square, thus 
securing the greatest amount of light. Sincethe 
public erects it, the public should have the use of 
it, therefore a very small portion is reserved for 
the officials, though every one has ample accom- 
modation. The reading-room occupies the entire 
front of the second story. In an alcove at one 
end is the catalog, which will not be open to the 
public, but enclosed and served by attendants 
from whom readers will receive either shelf- 
marks of particular books or the tray containing 
titles which it isdesired toconsult. The trustees 
believe this to be the only way in which a great 
library can serve its readers without permitting 
individuals to monopolize too many cards. The 
catalog will be arranged ona system devised in 
Italy ; the present cards will be connected by a 
linen hinge with anchor-pieces of tough paper, 
and these locked firmly in the lower part of the 
tray, so that the cards can be manipulated like 
the leaves of a book, without danger of loss or 
misplacement, while additions can be readily in- 
serted. 

Connected with the catalog-room is the de- 
livery-room ; it is thus separated from the read- 
ing-room, and, with the adjacent delivery office, 
forms the heart of the establishment. It cor- 
responds to the ‘‘ central” of a telephone system. 
Orders for books will be transmitted almost 
instantaneously by pneumatic tubes to stations 
in the stacks, and books conveyed to and fro by 
a cash railway, carrying baskets of 25 pounds’ 
capacity. An indicator showing what books are 
out will stand by the delivery-desk, and any 
book not represented on the indicator must be 
found, The librarian and staff will call for books 
which they wish to consult in the same manner 
as the public. 

On the Bates Hall floor are separate rooms 
for patent specifications and for the newspaper 
collection. 

The third floor is largely devoted to the needs 


of readers who wish to make special research. 
A number of rooms will contain, in their alcoves, 
special libraries selected from the main stacks. 
Readers, owing to their habit of *‘ replacing ” 
books on the wrong shelves, will not be admitted 
to these alcoves, but will receive their books 
from assistants. Books not shelved here can be 
obtained by means of the book railway, since 
these rooms are connected with the delivery- 
room (and with one another) by telephones. A 
novel and ingenious device permits any instru- 
ment on the circuit to be called up by any other 
without the use of a central station. 

While speaking of hours of closing Mr. Abbott 
expressed his conviction that the time would 
come when the library would be open and availa- 
ble for readers every hour of the day and night 
the year round. 

The new building will be occupied in the com- 
ing summer. 

A question having been handed in, asking 
whether it was possible to state the distinction 
between newspapers, magazines, periodicals, se- 
rials, etc., the president requested Mr. W. E. 
Foster, of the Providence Public Library, to say 
a few words in regard to it. Mr. Foster briefly 
examined the basis afforded for any such dis- 
tinction, in the etymology of the words them- 
selves; in the greater or less frequency of the 
periods of publication; in the condition of the 
publication, whether folded or stitched, supplied 
with stiff cover, paper cover, or no cover at all ; 
in the size; and in various other particulars. 
All of these distinctions were found to be more 
or less artificial, and of slight practical value. 
Several printed ‘‘lists of periodicals, serials, 
etc.,” were exhibited, in none of which was the 
distinction observed (though the period of publi- 
cation, whether annual, quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, daily, or other, was usually stated within 
parentheses), Even in the case of lists classified 
by subjects, the entries under any given topic 
might include every variety of period, condition, 
size, etc. The only practical bearing of any of 
these bases of distinction was found in the con- 
sideration of convenience of arrangement of the 
publications themselves, it being usually con- 
sidered desirable to place the ‘‘ newspapers” so- 
called, in a separate “ newspaper-room,” equipped 
with fittings directly adapted to their size, condi- 
tion, use, etc, 

W: TILuincuast, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Tue third annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Library Association was held in the New Haven 
Public Library on Feb. 22. The meeting was 
called to order at 10:30 a.m, by the Rev. S: Hart, 
the president, who introduced Mr. Maxcy Hiller, 
of the New Haven board of trustees. Mr. Hiller 
made a brief address of welcome, and was 
followed by Dr. Hart, who said that, although 
there seemed little to report at any one meeting, 
at the end of the year, in which three have been 
held, marked progress and advance could be 
seen; he then outlined the work before the state 
commission. In Massachusetts only 44 out of 
342 towns, and only 24 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, were without free libraries, and within 
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a year $500,000 had been given toward es- 
tablishing new ones or endowing those already 
in existence. This showed what might be ex- 
pected from the Connecticut Public Library com- 
mittee. President Hart urged the formation of 
collections bearing on town history and local 
topics, and suggested the consideration of local 
museums in connection with libraries. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read, the latter showing a balance of $31.01 
on hand, and a discussion on librarians’ vaca- 
tions was opened by a paper by Frank B. Gay, 
of the Watkinson Library. He said that the 
motto of Harriet Martineau’s priggish childhood, 
‘‘duty first, play afterwards,” is forced upon 
us in youth, but the duty of play is urged upon 
us on all sides in after-life, although with the in- 
crease of library hours and holiday and Sunday 
opening, we are unable to fulfil this duty. A 
librarian’s work is continuous and does not stop 
like a teacher's. It is urged that all classes of 
workers must have time for recreation and self- 
improvement, and the twentieth century may 
find libraries open 24 hours a day to aid them 
in this improvement. With the increasing de- 
mands on a librarian’s brain and nerves, two 
weeks are not enough for a vacation, and an 
extra one or two should be given in spring or 
fall. Vacations should not be spent in visiting 
other libraries, but extra time should be allowed 
for this. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Bassett, 
of Waterbury, Mr. Stetson, of New Haven, Mrs. 
Hills, of Bridgeport, and others gave facts re- 
lating to their own hours and those of their as- 
sistants, vacations varying from no time at all to 
the nominal three months of college libraries. 

Judge Fenn, of Winsted, read a brilliant and 
eloquent paper on ** Books and reading,” urging 
readers to know as much as possible about one 
thing, and something about many things. Mr. 
Stetson, of the New Haven Public Library, ex- 
plained the comparative advantages of the Ru- 
dolph Indexer and the new Library Bureau cards, 
and the meeting took a recess until 2 o'clock. 

In the afternoon the following officers were 
elected : President, S: Hart of Trinity College ; 
vice-presidents, Addison Van Name of Yale, 
W: J. James of Wesleyan, Miss Kate Dewey 
of North Granby, C. S. Wooding of Bristol, 
and Miss C. Belle Maltbie of Falls Village; 
secretary, Miss Louise M. Carrington of Win- 
sted; assistant secretary, Miss Nellie E. Chaffee 
of Modus; treasurer, W. J. Hills of Bridgeport. 

The subject of using paper-covered novels in 
libraries was discussed, and an informal report 
made by the Connecticut Public Library com- 
mittee. 

So far three meetings have been held, and 
many letters of inquiry received from towns in 
reply to a circular sent out in September. The 
towns are divided into three classes: first, those 
ready to establish libraries; second, those which 
have existing libraries which they do not wish to 
make free; and third, those which, on account 
of hard times or local causes, are not ready to 
meet the offer of the state. The two obstacles 


oftenest urged are the jealousy of rival villages 
in the same town and the unwillingness of libra- 
ry associations to give themselves up to town 


control. The first has been successfully over- 
come in many places in Massachusetts, and 
Wethersfield has devised a plan for depositing 
the books of an association in a public library. 

The committee voted to ask for copies of the 
constitution and by-laws of the Wethersfield 
library and send them to towns asking for in- 
formation, and to authorize the purchase of $200 
worth of books each for the towns of Seymour 
and Wethersfield, which have complied with 
the new law. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 o'clock, after 
votes of thanks to Judge Fenn and the New 
Haven Library. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


Tue regular meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club was held on the evening of Feb. 12, 
at the Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, Mr. John 
Thomson was in the chair, and 23 members were 
present, 

After reading an approval of the minutes of 
the previous meeting, the nominating committee 
reported the following officers elected for the com- 
ing year: President, T: L. Montgomery, of 
Wagner Free Institute ; vice-presidents, Ja. C. 
Barnwell, of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, and Miss Hannah P. James, of Oster- 
hout Library, Wilkesbarre; secretary, Alfred 
Rigling, of Franklin Institute ; treasurer, Miss 
Caroline M. Underhill, of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

Mr. H: J. Carr, of Scranton, Pa., addressed 
the club on ‘‘Some methods of selecting library 
assistants.” The ideal method, in Mr. Carr’s 
opinion, was that the librarian should have the 
appointment of all assistants down to the janitor, 
subject to the approval of the board of trustees, 
and that dismissals should issue from the trustees 
on the recommendation of the librarian. He 
spoke of the methods adopted in various libraries 
and exhibited a number of forms used in exami- 
nations. Practical experience proved that, in 
average libraries, the preliminary application- 
form may, by the character of its questions, be 
used to reduce the number of unfit applicants and 
also to prevent a large number from being 
called together for the purpose of going through 
an examination when only one or two vacancies 
exist. To prevent the forcing of unfit persons, 
in the capacity of assistants, upon a library, 
through political influence or other improper 
methods, Mr, Carr thought it was necessary to 
have examinations. 

A general discussion followed the address, in 
which the subject of desk assistants received 
considerable attention. The consensus of opinion 
indicated that they should be well-trained, and 
this was considered of greater importance in 
libraries where access to shelves is not allowed. 

The meeting adjourned to meet March 12. 

ALFRED RIGLING, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE Minnesota Library Association held its 
third annual meeting December 27, 1893, in the 
Minneapolis Public Library. There was a good- 
ly representation from the city libraries, though 
none from the smaller town libraries, which 
would probably receive most benefit. 
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No program had been prepared, but a very 
profitable conversation was carried on concern- 
ing the various devices displayed for librarians 
at the World’s Fair. The Rudolph Indexer did 
not have the undivided approval of the associa- 
tion, though its good points were conceded. 
The plan of printed catalog cards as developed 
by the Library Bureau was praised, and the gen- 
eral opinion was that the undertaking should be 
supported. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved ; That the Minnesota Association of Libra- 
rians regard the printing bill as likely to produce an ex- 
cellent result in the distribution of public documents, 
and urgently request the Minnesota senators to use their 
influence in its behalf. 

Adjourned on motion. 


GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


A MEETING of the Southern California Library 


Club was held in the Los Angeles Public Libra- | 


ry, Thursday evening, Jan. 12, 1894. ‘* Where 
to draw the line in realism” was the subject set 
for discussion, and there was an unusually large 
and responsive gathering. 

Dr. Dorothea Lummis was the first speaker. 
She read a paper demonstrating that fiction 
knows no sky nor line, and that it cannot be 
classified by any narrow bounds. She considered 
that good fiction like good poetry is a thing of 
the ‘‘ soul,” and that whatever his walk in life 
may be the writer of good fiction is a true artist. 
Being an artist he must follow the dictates of his 
own inner life, uncontrolled by outward power. 
She held that ‘‘no great book or picture was 
ever obscene,” and referring to the self-termed 
**veritists” school, questioned their right to 
this term, and suggested that ‘‘detailist"” would 
express theircharacteristics as well. Shethought 
that the word “realist” had been used for so 
many things that it had lost its right to a definite 
significance. She also believed that a taste for 
good literature could be cultivated, and that all 
can acquire the power to read any standard lit- 
erature, and while reading sift out the evil and 
retain the good. 

Dr. Francis Haynes had prepared a concise 
and forcible paper, which in his absence was 
read by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse. It held that 
the tendency of modern fiction was toward truth, 
and that first of all the novelist must be truthful 
and decent. 

Mrs. Frick, Miss Brousseau, and others, gave 
their views on how ‘‘standard literature,’’ such 
as Fielding, Smollett, and other old English and 
some French literature should be presented. 
Colonel Eastman reviewed some recent Ameri- 
can fiction, and expressed the opinion that every 
one should have unlimited scope in the choice of 
reading. Rev. Father Dockery urged that what 
was food to one mind was poison to another, 
and said that reading must remain a question of 
individual propriety. 

The club then adjourned ; the topic chosen for 
the next meeting was ‘‘ Realism in modern fic- 
tion.” MAry S. Murpny, Seeretary. 


Librarp Clubs. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 
Tue regular February meeting of the New 
York Library Club was held at Columbia Col- 


lege on Thursday, February 8, at 3 p.m., about 


30 members being present. Owing to some pre- 
vious engagement the New York State Library 
Association was not able to meet with the club 
at this time, but it is hoped that a joint meeting 
may be held later in the year, 

President Cole introduced the topic for dis- 
cussion — Library statistics " — remarking that 
it seemed especially necessary to have statistics 
on account of their usefulness in comparing li- 
braries, and for that reason a more uniform sys- 
tem of keeping them among libraries was highly 
desirable. 

Miss Coe spoke of the new volume on libraries 
recently published by the government, and said 
that in many cases it was rendered practically 
useless by this lack of uniformity. For exam- 
ple, many libraries reckon different departments 
as separate collections, and it was hard to tell 
just how many volumes were in their library; 
some kept home and hall use of books separate, 
and some together, etc. 

Mr. Baker said that the difficulty in making 
out a report of the number of volumes in a li- 
brary was to know where to draw the line. In 
Columbia they were governed by the accession- 
book, only such volumes as are entered there 
being included in the report. In the matter of 
use it was more difficult to decide. They kept 
few statistics; at one time they tried to keep an 
account of the readers, but as no one was especial- 
ly employed for that purpose it was very inaccu- 
rate,jand finally abandoned; and as the readers 
are free to go the shelves, it is impossible to 


| keep any record of the books used in the build- 


ing ; accurate statistics of books loaned are kept; 
pamphlets are not counted at all; not one li- 
brary out of a hundred can make an accurate 
report of them, and the result is not valuable 
enough to justify the use of the time. The num- 
ber of volumes in the library is known pretty 
accurately, and the accession-book keeps this 
record. There are two casualties here, a book 
may be a duplicate, or it may be lost or stolen. 
To guard against the inaccuracy arising from 
this there is kept another book like the accession- 
book, but without numbers. If a book is con- 
demned or lost, that fact is entered in the ac- 
cession-book. Then the accession number is 
written in the blank-book, and another book is 
entered upon it. In this way the last number in 
the accession-book tells the actual number of 
volumes in the library. 

Mr. Poole said that in his library full statistics 
were kept. Inthe reference library a slip is re- 
quired for each book wanted; by this means 
account is kept of the books used, and by de- 
ducting 12 % the number of applicants is obtained. 
They also employ some one to count the people 
who use the library. The use of books is mi- 
nutely reported, also the number of books and 
pamphlets. Mr. Baker's plan of making the 
accession-book a record of the volumes in the li- 
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brary is followed, but in a slightly different form. 
If a book is lost or withdrawn its accession 
number is entered in a blank-book, and in order 
to get the number of volumes in the library 
these vacant numbers are summed up, and sub- 
tracted from the last number in the accession- 
book. 

Miss Coe suggested here that the discussion 
might be more profitable if reference libraries and 
the reference department in public libraries were 
considered separate from the circulating depart- 
ment, and it was decided to carry on the discussion 
in that way. She said that in her library a book- 
card is putin each reference-book, and in that way 
statistics are easily kept. Each reader is required 
to have a card also. When a new one comes 
in he writes his name and address in a book and 
is givenacard. He returns it when he goes cut 
and it is arranged in its alphabetical place in a 
tray ready to be taken out, stamped, and handed 
to the reader whenever he comes back. No 
record of the magazines is kept. 

Miss Rathbone, of the Pratt Institute Library, 
said that their reference-books are free for the 
public to help themselves, but a record is kept of 
the books brought out from the circulating de- 
partment to beused in the reference-room, and 
of the attendance. 

In the Brooklyn Library (Mr. Bardwell) no 
record of the use is kept; the books used in the 
reference department are occasionally counted, 
and it is found that more books are used there 
than in the circulating, but no regular record is 
made. 

Mr. Cole found it difficult to keep account of 
the books used in the reference department be- 
cause so many of them are free for the people to 
help themselves, but his practice was to encour- 
age the leaving them on the tables and make an 
approximate record from the ones so left. In the 
Jersey City Library every one who goes into the 
reference-room has a ticket good for the day, and 
the number of people are counted from these 
tickets. In the reading-room the public have 
free access to the periodicals, so no record can be 
made of their use, but the people are counted 
every hour. 

Mr. Nelson said that in the New Orleans Li- 
brary an officer was stationed at the door to 
count the number of readers who came in, and 
a record of the books used in the reference de- 
partment was kept, though it was impossible to 
tell how many used encyclopedias. 

At the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., Mr. Berry said 
that 1500 volumes were accessible to readers, and 
this collection was called the reference library; 
readers can alsosend for any book in the circulat- 
ing department, and arecord is kept of this use but 
not of the other. Just at present this library is 
overrun with unemployed, and it may have to try 
Miss Coe’s method, The people are counted 
several times a year and an estimate made from 
this. Mr. Berry told of a small western li- 
brary which he had visited, where a box was 
placed at the door with a supply of peas, and 
every one was requested to drop in a pea as he 
left the room; this was their way of keeping 
statistics. 

Miss Tuttle said that at the Long Island His- 


torical Society Library no statistics were kept, as 
it isa subscription library and the patrons will 
not submit to red tape. The people who come in 
are counted, but that is all. 

Miss Coe then introduced the discussion in re- 
spect to circulating libraries, but first said that 
she thought the club would be interested to 
know that 60,000 volumes were circulated in 
her libraries last month, an increase of 15,000 
over last year’s record. She found that the use 
of the book-card made the keeping of statistics 
very simp'e. They had different colored cards 
for the different classes, and during the day these 
were kept separate by the colors and counted at 
night; every other year an inventory is made. 

In the Aguilar Library Mr. Leipziger said the 
system of the Free Public Library is followed 
in many respects; a record is kept of the people 
coming in by actual count. The lower branch 
is situated among Russian Hebrews, and an 
American history of any kind is never on the 
shelves. 

Mr. Stevens, of the Railroad Men’s Library, 
used the decimal system and had a double 
charging entry by books and readers, so that 
Statistics were easily kept. He said that his li- 
brary was of adifferent character from the others 
represented atthe meeting and different methods 
were necessary. To gratify the readers, full and 
careful statistics were kept of the books used in 
the library, the number sent to the different sta- 
tions, of the circulation at the desk and on the 
trains, and these are published inthe annual re- 
port. 

Mr. Cole said that in his library full statis- 
tics were kept on the calendar sheets of the Li- 
brary Bureau. He uses a large sheet contain- 
ing 35 headings, and every night the books in 
each class are counted by means of the cards and 
the result entered on this sheet. At the end of 
the month it is added up and the list is published 
yearly in the report. They also keep the percent- 
age of use at the delivery station as compared 
with the main library and make a tabulation of 
what books are read most in the annual report. 

The discussion being ended, Mr. Berry spoke 
of a new method for putting the ownership mark 
onabook. A perforating machine has been de- 
vised which wil! take the place of the embossing 
stamp, and will be much more valuable, since the 
perforations once made cannot be effaced. It 
also leaves the pages perfectly smooth, and so 
does not fill up the book like an embossing 
stamp. 

Mr. Nelson was elected a member of the club. 

Adjourned. 

Harriet B. Prescott, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB, 


Tue 16th regular meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club was held Feb. 8, 1894, at the book- 
bindery of P. Ringer, t10 Randolph St., Chi- 
cago. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, E. F. L. Gauss, at 3:40 p.m. Min- 
utes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mrs. Anna Fitzgerald and Miss Agnes Cole- 
man, of the Chicago Public Library, were, on 
recommendation of the executive committee, 
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elected members of the club. The resignations 
of Montana Stover, Lilyan G. Morawski, Anna 
Riordan, May I. Carroll, and Otto Goldberger 
as members of the club were received and acted 


on. 
Mr. J. Ritchie Patterson, of the Chicago Pub- 
ic Library, then read an interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on the history of bookbinding and 
the care of bound books, after which the club ad- 
journed to inspect the workings of the bindery 
under the guidance of Mr. Ringer. An hour 
was very profitably spent in studying the details 
of fine bookbinding, after which the club dis- 
persed, tendering Mr. Ringer a vote of thanks 
for his courtesy. 
Carrig L. Secretary. 


Reviews. 


Dz1aTzkKo, K:, ed. Beitriige zur Theorie u. 
Praxis des Buch- u. Bibliothekswesens. Pt. 1. 
Leipzig, M. Spirgatis, 1894. 5+128 p. O. 
(Sammlung Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Ar- 
beiten hrsg. v. K: Dziatzko. 6. hft.) pap. 
This is the sixth instalment of the ‘‘ Sammlung 

Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten,” edited 

vy Karl Dziatzko, Professor der Bibliotheks- 

wissenschaften und Ober Bibliothekar der Uni- 
versitat Gottingen. The five previous parts were 
devoted to the writings of one man only, but 
here the editor has made a collection of essays 
by different writers. The table of contents best 
gives the scope of the information gathered on 
this important branch of the great subject. The 
editor furnishes two articles: ‘‘ Feststellung der 
typographischen Praxisaller deutschen Druckorte 
des 15ten Jahrhunderts,” and ‘‘ Eine Reise durch 
die griisseren Bibliotheken Italiens.” The re- 
maining articles are: ‘“ Ein unbekannter deutscher 

Druck des Fasciculus temporum (Biirdlin der 

Zijt) von Anton Sorg,” by W. Molsdorf; ‘‘ Die 

Buchdrucker Giinther und Johannes Zanier in 

Strassburg,” by Karl Schorbach ; Lotharius, 

liber de miseria humanae conditionis [m. d. J. 

1448], und die mit gleichen Typen hergestellten 

Drucke ;" ‘* Die Deutschen Universitiitsbiblio- 

theken ihre Mittel und ihre Bediirfnisse,” by 

Adalbert Roquette; ‘‘ Zwei Ausgaben der Ge- 

schichte des Pfarrers von Kalenberg,”’ by Karl 

Meyer; ‘‘ Der liber horarum canonic. sec. nov. 

imp. eccl, Bamberg rubricam von J. Sensen- 

schmidt u. H. Petzensteiner (Bamberg 14584); 

and ‘‘ Bruchstiicke einer Priscianhandschrift aus 

dem Stadt-Archiv zu Goslar,” both by Paul 

Jiirges ; ‘‘Ein unbekanntes Flugblatt iiber die 

Schlacht bei Terouenne ” (1513), by Otto Heine- 

mann; and ‘‘ Die Biblia Latina des rsten 

Jahrhunderts in der Gittingen Universititsbiblio- 

thek,” by Willi Miiller. 


Reyer, Ed. Entwicklung u. Organisation der 
Volksbibliotheken. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 
1893. [3+]116 p. il. O. pap. 2m. 

A pleasing evidence of the growth of the mod- 


ern library spirit in German-speaking countries, 
is this volume by Dr. Eduard Reyer, of Vienna, 


on the ‘‘ Development and organization of pub- 
lic libraries.” Similarity of title, matter, and 
intent suggest a comparison with Greenwood's 
‘* Public libraries,” which is indeed freely quoted 
in these pages as an authority; but the book has 
a character of its own. It is not a systematic 
or exhaustive treatment of the subject, but a col- 
lection of semi-popular articles on library topics, 
which have appeared from time to time in Ger- 
man literary magazines, supplemented by new 
chapters summarizing and co-ordinating the data 
and conclusions of this earlier part. 

To American readers its interest lies chiefly in 
the account of German conditions, and in the 
opinions of an intelligent foreigner as to our own 
achievements. In an autograph letter to Mr. 
Dewey, the author says: ‘‘I have read with 
great interest some of your publications, and as 
you may find, I acknowledge to the full extent 
the eminent work done in Massachusetts and 
some other states ; but I cannot agree with you 
as to the general eminence of the United States.” 
He refers in this connection to the following 
paragraph in his work: 

‘*The little state of Massachusetts, which in 
the year 1839 had only 1o libraries, counts ac- 
cording to the last report of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in the year 1885, to 2.1 million inhabitants 
570 libraries, among them 250 free public libra- 
ries, with 3,000,000 volumes. New Hampshire 
possesses 30, the great state of New York, on 
the contrary, has only 16 public libraries, Illinois 
34. Michigan 28. The other states do nothing 
yet worth mentioning in this direction. In the 
West the movement has just begun, and the 
South is still totally inert and passive. Mr. 
Melvil Dewey’s (L. J.) proud word ‘ America is 
the pioneer, with England as a fine second’ may 
sound well to many, but it is not just. Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut may stand ahead of 
England in respect to the average achievement 
of their public braries ; America as a whole 
stands unquestionably below England.” This 
is rather hard on us, but it agrees with the re- 
port recently made upon us by Mr. brown, 
of Clerkenwell, after his visit to this country, 
(L. 18: 49%.) 

A working residence of two months in Boston, 
and the receipt of all important reports of the 
Boston Public Library, have given Dr. Reyer a 
feeling of quite intimate knowledge of and an 
enthusiastic admiration for its work. One of 
his most extended articles treats of it as ‘the 
prototype of American public libraries,” and it 
appears again and again in his pages as one of 
the representative libraries of the world, remark- 
able for its successful combination of the popular 
and the scholarly type. ‘* The university of 
Cambridge,” he also says, ‘* possesses a library 
to compare with our first university libraries, 
and the rich Athenzum of Boston served a large 
circle long before the erection of the public li- 
brary. If we compare the number of volumes 
and number of issues in all libraries, here and 
there, with the number of inhabitants, Boston 
still remains a power of the first rank. Many 
cultivated Europeans,” he continues, ‘look 
down on the American dollar-hunter with a 
certain contempt; they recognize the native 
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products of America and the American's tech- 
nical cleverness, but in respect to culture feel 
themselves quite superior. Statistics teach dif- 
ferently. Only in the public libraries of many 
English and American cities (Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, Leeds, Bristol, Boston) are there two or 
three issues to an inhabitant; in Paris there is 
barely one, in Berlin }, in Vienna }.” 

He notes the remarkable growth of library 
privileges in Chicago, both actual and prospec- 
tive. In several connections he refers to the 
‘* Creiger" bequest, evidently a misunderstand- 
ing for Crerar. 

Dr. Reyer's first article, on ‘‘ Development 
and significance of public libraries; achievements 
of German cities,” gives recent statistics of the 
few public libraries existing in Germany. That 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, established in 1845 
by the society for popular literature (Geselischa/ft 
fiir Volksschriften), would seem to be the oldest. 
The one in Bremen has four branches, and pos- 
sessed at the beginning of 1892 10,000 vols., 
with a circulation of 92,000 from the Central 
and 4000 from the branches, among 1038 readers, 
392 of whom were free. ‘‘ The system and ad- 
ministration of the public libraries in many Ger- 
man cities,” he says, ‘‘is excellent. A volume 
will be given out in the public libraries of Vienna, 
Hanover, Diisseldorf, and in the Central of Bre- 
men, from seven to 10, in Dresden and Frank- 
fort five times, in the course of a year.” 

This and the two following articles on ‘‘ What 
the people read ” and ‘* The readers of the pub- 
lic libraries” are readable papers of a more 
popular sort, intended to awaken general inter- 
est. Those following, on ‘‘ The largest public 
libraries,” ‘‘ England's public libraries,” ‘* The 
Boston public library,” ‘ Public libraries in 
American cities, 1890-91,” and ‘*‘ Achievements 
of libraries,’’ are more technical and statistical, 
accompanied by tables and diagrams. The lat- 
ter form one of the marked features of the vol- 
ume. The statistics, as a whole, are little if any 
later than the last edition of Greenwood, but 
Dr. Reyer has collected and studied them with 
all a German's ardor, and embodied the results 
in a multitude of interesting yet simple diagrams, 
which say more than could be expressed by 
mere numerical statements. 

In the concluding, or ‘‘ practical part” of his 
work, one finds many little remarks or sugges- 
tions that throw an enteresting light on existing 
conditions or national peculiarities in Germany. 
The opening paragraphs on preparatory steps 
toward founding a public library have a very 
familiar sound, but in almost the first sentence 
on housing of the same we meet the somewhat 
novel suggestion : ** Almost every city possesses 
in its schools and other public buildings rooms 
well located and not used in the evening. In 
such quarters the giving out of books can be 
attended to evenings, say from six to nine 
o'clock.” ‘* But what of our library all day ?” 
we feel moved to exclaim. The question is an- 
swered immediately : ‘‘ It is a national economic 
waste to let rooms which are available in the 
evening lie idle, and at great expense rent others, 
which in their turn will only be used in the even- 
ing and lie idle during the day.” Evidently the 


ideal for the German public library is a very 
humble one as yet. Dr. Reyer commends the 
consideration of the Paris city council on this 
point, and laments the coldness of the Vienna 
authorities, ‘* The running expenses of a pub- 
lic library in Germany,” he says, ‘‘average 15 
pfennigs per issue when its quarters must be 
rented, while they amount to scarcely 10 pfen- 
nigs, if room otherwise provided is used.” He 
suggests a few bookcases and a table in some 
office unoccupied evenings, if nothing better is 
to be had ; and perhaps he refers to the limited 
hours no less than to the meagre furnishings, 


when he says: ‘‘ May we be saved from those 
critics who ‘would not begin so great an urder- 
taking in so mean a way.’” Once planted, he 


thinks the tree will grow. As to owning prop- 
erty, it appears that houses in Austrian cities 
pay 40 and even 50% of their gross receipts in 
taxes, so that buildings for humanitarian pur- 
poses shou'd only be bought when exemption 
from taxation is assured. His strictures on li- 
brary architecture show that there as here con- 
venience and practical efficiency have heretofore 
been sacrificed to architectural effect. 

In connection with the subject of branch li- 
braries and delivery stations, he recommends 
travelling libraries for the rural districts, to be 
sent out by the nearest large city library. 

Dr. Reyer recommends that borrowers be 
charged a nominal sum for cards and catalogs, 
not merely as a source of income, but because 
these will be less likely to be wasted. Hethinks, 
too, that the better element in the community 
will be glad to contribute this mite, and that it 
does not care to have thrust upon it the obliga- 
tion to feel a gratitude which shall not criticise. 
** The public library should not be given to the 
people. The public library is just as much and 
just as litile free as the free school and the free 
street. For practical reasons many cities are at 
present compelled to charge a regular fee, or 
‘loan penny ;’ that is, to raise a poll tax, which 
naturally burdens disproportionately those of 
small means; it will be our task to bring the 
municipality to our aid, thus securing a more 
equitable division of the burden.” 

The suggestions for securing gifts of books 
are quite practical. A request for such should 
be included in the circular or prospectus distrib- 
uted to citizens, with a proviso that books hav- 
ing no second-hand market value are not desired. 
A fixed time should be mentioned at which these 
gifts will be called for. On this collecting tour, 
the annual money contributions can be received, 
the offered books be looked over, and such as 
are desirable receipted for and taken away. 
Special attention should be called to the fact that 
the library can use a number of copies of popular 
works (Freytag, Dickens, Deutsche Rundschau, 
etc.). 

As to classification, in the interest of interna- 
tional comparison a scheme should be adopted 
not too far differing from the English and Amer- 
ican. The classes recommended are in brief as 
follows: 1, Religion, philosophy, education ; 
2, History and biography ; 3, Geography and 
travel; 4, Political economy and sociology ; 5, 
Household or domestic matters (for the benefit 
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of feminine readers) ; 6, Manufactures, technol- | 
ogy; 7, Natural science and mathematics; 8, 
Art, including art industries ; 9, Language and 
literature ; 10, Poetry and drama; 11, Fiction. 

For shelf arrangement, alas, the fixed location 
is recommended, a statement that the relative is | 
generally preferred in England and America, 
being offset by a reference to the usage at Git- 
tingen and Oxford. 

Schinbach’s ** Lesen und Bildung” and the 
finding-lists of Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, are 
recommended as aids in a first selection of books, 
works like the British Museum ‘“* List of refer- 
ence-books”’ and Sonnenschein’s ‘* Best books” 
being unknown in German. ‘‘ We _ possess,” 
says Dr. Reyer, *‘ either uncritical lists of all lit- 
erary productions, or booksellers’ catalogs 1ep- 
resenting one-sided interests.” 

It is recommended that juveniles be classified 
and distributed among the other books, but in- 
dicated by J. Since this has been done in Vienna 
the issue of juveniles has markedly increased. 
Periodicals a'so should be classified, or the sta- 
tistics of their use are of no value. In this con- 
nection we come upon another limitation. ‘‘ The 
supply of periodicals with us,” he says, “ will 
for a long time yet be limited to some illustrated 
and literary magazines, because the scientific 
journals are too expensive. However, one can 
procure second-hand copies of some, and get 
along in this way till the endowment of the li- 
brary allows current subscriptions.” He says, 
however, that the public library should not fill 
up its shelves with out of-date scientific publica- 
tions ; anything as far back as the ’60’s should 
be thrown out. Complete works of such au- 
thors as Wieland and Herder shou'd not be put 
in, for they will be read only in selections. The 
points on catalogs, binding, etc., are such as we 
are familiar with. 

The argument for the employment of women 
in libraries, viz.: that they will work all day for 
less pay, and in this way the effectiveness of the 
library may be much increased, is not one in 
which we cin take great satisfaction, and Dr. 
Reyer himself puts in a demurrer to this asa 
permanently desirable condition. 

A suggestion that during the vacation season 
reliable borrowers might be allowed to diaw 
more than the usual number of books at a time, 
and so their wants be met by a smaller force of 
attendants, seems novel, and open to difficulties 
in its operation, 

Persisiently delinquent borrowers should have 
their privileges withdrawn, and their names en- 
tered on a black list, to be kept in all the libraries 
of the place. 

In the matter of statistics, six items are given 
as desirab'e annually: a, No. of volumes and 
pamphlets at beginning of year, with number 
additions both by gift and purchase; 4, No. of 
issues, by no means omitting those for library 
use ; ¢, No. of staff and attendants ; d, Expendi- 
tures; also sources of income; ¢, Hours per year 
and vacations; /, No. of losses not made good. 

Data as to readers and reading, on the con- 
trary, need be given only every third or fifth 
year, unless there is some marked change in the 
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tance has been shown of classifying readers of 
both sexes and all ages, not men only, if the sta- 
tistics as to what classes of the community are 
reached by the library are to have a really rep- 
resentative value. ‘‘Asarule,” it is said, *‘ we 
may assume that a librarian is not likely to sup- 
press statistics which redound to the credit of 
his institution.” Gaps in statistics usually indi- 
cate faulty achievement, and demand a reform, 
The following proportion is given as a standard 
for cities of 100,000 inhabitants : ‘* 30,000 vols. 
light reading with 7 issues per vol. and per year; 
70,000 scientific books with 0.7 issues, say 250,000 
issues to 100,000 population,” ‘This is based on 
statistics of the Boston Public Library. 
Germany has more large libraries (of 100,000 
to 300,000 v.) than other countries, but many of 
these have such meagre revenues and so small a 
circulation that they are practically dead. They 
will u'timately be forced by the competition of 
public libraries into a radical change of policy 
and an increase cf their working force, or they 
will unite with the public libraries, a change 
similar to that going on in the proprietary and 
subscription libraries of England and America. 
Such is a biief outline of this work, the aim of 
which, as stated by the author, is ** to supplement 
in certain directions known works on library 
science, and to indicate how the best possible re- 
sults may be obtained with limited means.” The 
style is clear and direct, and presents few diffi- 
culties to one at all conversant with German, 
The senior class in the State Library Schoo! at 
Albany has taken up the work with interest, not 
merely for practice in German, but because the 
subject-matter bears so directly on many points 
in their course. Mary E. HAwWLey. 


University of the State of New York. ro6th 
annual report of the regents, transmitted to 
the legislature Jan. 9, 1893. Albany, State 
Printer, 1893. 166+ 1299 p. O. cl. 

This bulky volume calls for more extended 
notice than is generally given to state reports, 
in view of the diversity and extent of its contents 
and the varied branches of education to which 
they relate. The secretary's report, summariz- 
ing the developments in the several departments 
ot the university, covers 166 pages, and the re- 
maining 1300 pages give in appendixes the 
regents’ bulletins on the university convoca- 
tion; the medica! syllabus of the university; the 
origin, history, and present organization of the 
university ; proceedings of the Associated Ac- 
ademic Principa's, 1891; law syllebus of the 
university ; proceedings of the Associated Ac- 
ademic Principals, 1892; summary of legis!a- 
tion, 1892; abstracts of the annual reports of 
the colleges of the university, with full classi- 
fied tables ; statistics of academies ; and lists of 
examinations and credentials issued. The re- 
port is largely statistical, but is an interesting 
exposition of the very large work which the uni- 
versity is doing and of its constant extension 
and development. The work of the library 
school is summarized in the lists of examinations 
held, both at the state library and outside the 
state, and the degrees conferred. 50 pages are 
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devoted to a résumé of the Extension department, 
its organization, scope, plans of work, confer- 
ences, and statistics. The first appendix, which 
gives in full the papers and proceedings of the 
university convocation, held July 5-7, 1892, is 
of special interest to all in any way connected 
with schools or education; the proceedings of 
the 1891 and 1892 meetings of the Associated 
Academic Principals (appendixes 4 and 6) are 
almost equally useful, and give many valuable 
suggestions asto methods of instruction. The 
statistics of the various colleges, academies, etc. 
in the state, compiled from the annual reports of 
each (appendixes 8 and 9), cover nearly 700 
pages, and are remarkably full and detailed. 
H. E. H. 


Librarn Economy and Gistorp. 


GENERAL, 

Poote, W: F: The university library and the 
university curriculum: Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress, Northwestern University, June 14, 1893. 
Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1894. 55 p- 
D. hf. cl. 

Extracts from this address appeared in the 
L. }. for Nov., 1893 (18:470). Dr. Poole em- 
phasizes the value of the university library, and 
points out the place it should occupy in the uni- 
versity curriculum. 

LOCAL, 

Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie F. L. The cause of 
free public libraries sustained a serious loss in 
this part of the state by the sudden death on 
Feb. 13 of Ja. B. Scott, of Allegheny, Pa., ina 
his 55th year. Mr. Scott was chairman of the 
Carnegie Free Library Commission of Alle- 
gheny, which was entrusted with the erection of 
the building, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, and prac- 
tically assumed all the labor and responsibility 
of that work, bringing it to a most successful 
completion. At the time of his death he was 
chairman of a similar commission entrusted with 
the building of the Carnegie Free Library,of Pitts- 
burgh,and was rapidly bringing the work towards 
completion. He waslargely instrumental in secur- 
ing the donation from Mrs. Schenley, of England, 
of the site for the library building, estimated at 
$1,000000 in value. An enthusiast for art, a 
leading spirit of the Pittsburg Art Society, he 
had just laid broad plans for making the art 
gallery of the Pittsburg Carnegie Free Library, 
with its million dollar endowment fund, one of 
the foremost of its kind on this side the Atlantic. 
The gallery, it will be remembered, is to be de- 
voted exclusively to works by American artists. 
Mr. Scott had also projected a series of down- 
town branch libraries in connection with the 
main library, to meet the demands of those who 
could not afford to go to the main building. 

Baltimore,Md. Enoch Pratt F. L. (8th rpt.) 
Added 13.432; total 136.205. Issued, home use 
452,733 (fict. and juv. 76+); lost 23; ref. use 
not given; periodicals consulted in reading- 
rooms 141,961. No. cardholders 22,465. 

The circulation for the last year shows an in- 


crease of 41,369 over that of 1892. ‘‘ The attend- 
ants in the repair-room of the library mended 
21,856 books during the year, and sewed 2216 
more; there were sent to be completely rebound 
1358 books. The usefulness of the five branch 
libraries is shown, and the wisdom of their es- 
tablishment demonstrated by the fact that 209,- 
477 volumes were circulated through them in the 
last year; and 50,521 periodicals used in their 
reading-rooms. 

**The reading-room in the central library is 
provided with 256 periodicals, and those at the 
various branches with 45. 

‘*In June, the practice was begun of sending 
a registration-book to the several branches, to 
be kept a month ateach. This has been found 
useful in giving residents of remoter sections of 
the city greater facility of obtaining the privilege 
to draw books. 

‘The preparation of the fifth editions of the 
finding-lists, of the central and branch libraries, 
has been vigorously pushed during the year, and 
the first part of the finding-list for the central li- 
brary was issued some months since. The branch 
library finding-list is almost ready, and the sec- 
ond and third parts of the central library finding- 
list will follow at short intervals.” 

Bloomington (/li.) L. A. The directors of the 
Library Association have decided to submit to 
the stockholders at the annual meeting in March 
a proposition to sell or lease (for a nominal 
sum) the library to the city for the purpose of 
enlarging its usefulness. The offer will proba- 
bly transfer the library with all of its property to 
the city in consideration of the city’s agreeing to 
accept the same and place it under the protection 
of the law applicable to free public libraries. 

Butte (Mont.) F. P. L. Onthe evening of 
Feb. 6 the handsome new public library build- 
ing was formally dedicated, in the presence of a 
large audience. The exercises were simple, and 
were held in the reading-room on the lower floor 
of the building. Major Dawson, chairman of 
the library board, presided. Speeches were 
made by Hon. W. W. Dixon, Judge Kirkpatrick, 
Major Dawson, and others. Mention was made 
of the generous gift of $10,000 to the library 
fund by C. X. Larabee. This was made in the 
fall of 1890, and was the nucleus of the present 
library fund, being given on condition that an- 
other $10,000 should be given by the citizens of 
Butte. This was promptly raised by popular 
subscription. The matter was then placed in 
the hands of the city, and a special library tax 
was authorized by popular vote. The library 
opens with 15,000 volumes, the entire cost, in- 
cluding building, having been about $85,000. J: 
F. Davies is librarian. The library was opened 
for work on the morning of Feb. 7. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) L. A. Added 165; total 
5600. New members gt; total membership 
251. 

During the past year there has been a notable 
decrease in “light reading,” and an increase in 
the demand for history, science, and literature 
proper. This is explained by the recent organ- 
ization of several reading cluts and mental im- 
provement societies. 
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Chicago. Newberry L. Ata meeting of the 
staff of the Newberry Library, held March 1, 


was rearranged, giving much-needed space. The 
librarian calls attention to the rapidly increasing 


1894, the following resolutions were unanimous- | use of bound periodicals, and urges the comple- 


ly adopted : 

“At the will of our Creator the earthly life of our be- 
loved chief, William F. Poole, has terminated, leaving | 
with us only memories of his genial character and kindly | 
ways, his pleasant greetings and interest in our affairs. 
We feel that we have lost a friend, a confidant and ad- | 
viser, and a chief who won the admiration and love of all | 
his subordinates. | 

** By his death not only we as a small circle of his pro- | 
fessional associates but the whole library world has lost | 
a master in the art of library management, a keen and 
vigorous writer on many subjects of library science, and 
a bibliographer of international reputation. 

* We, therefore, the entire staff of the Newberry Libra- 
ry, do unite in these resolutions of respect and esteem, and 
we hereby tender to the bereaved family our heart-felt 
sympathy in their affliction.” 

Chicago. University L. Mr. Rockefeller's $50,- 
000 appropriation for books made to the library 
of the universivy on New Year’s last has been 
applied as follows: The department of geology 
receives $18,171.43; political economy, $1260; 
philosophy, $1350; social science, $1142; ro- 
mance, $1232; history $2454; Greek, $1187; Lat- 
in, $1372; Semitics (Sinai fund), $5000; English, 
$1866. The department of geology receives 
nearly one-half of the entire gift. 

Columbus (O.) Public School L. (17th rpt.) 
Added 4627; total 20,738; lost 165; issued, 
home use 86,486 (fict. 30.20 %; ‘‘ juv. stories” 
39.64%) ; ref. use 8180, Cards issued 5673 (juv. 
3126). 

The library of children’s classics for supple- 
mentary reading, now numbering 2702 volumes, 
has rapidly grown in favor with pupils and teach- 
ers, so that during a part of the last school year 
it was often impossible to meet the demand. 

The librarian says: ‘‘ The year just closed 
marks a degree of prosperity and progress in the 
development, growth, and administration of the 
library never before reached.” He also com- 
mends ‘the praiseworthy interest which many 
of the teachers have shown during the past year 
in their efforts to guide and direct pupils in the 
choice of books. Experience has shown that 
without the aid of the teacher the most faithful 
efforts of the librarian and his assistants will 
accomplish but little in this direction, as they are 
not usually in the confidence of the child and, 
therefore, not so likely to impress it favorably. 
Only then can the best results be achieved, when 
the influence of the teacher, who largely holds 
the confidence and esteem of the child, becomes 
a faithful ally of the librarian and his assistants, 
and supplements their efforts with wise direc- 
tion, strong appeal, and hearty encouragement.” 

Council Bluffs (Ia.) F. P. L. Added 1399; 
total 12,943 (not including 3000 v. of gov. doc- 
uments); issued 39,925; no. vistors 72,970. 
Receipts $7450.50 ; expenses $4874.93. 

It is expected that the new catalog will be 
completed and issued during the year. A new 
library building is much needed. 

Dayton (O.) P. L. (33d rpt.) Added 1429; 
total 32,740; pm. 1053. Issued, home use 10s-, 


731 (fict. 53.9 %; juv. 28.4 %); ref. use 39,643; v. 
rebound 1111; repaired in library 9431. 
no. cardholders 7488. 

During the year the entire reference library 


Total 


tion of the sets of volumes included in Poole’s 
Index. 


Denver (Col.) City L. Added 2503; total 


| 25,224; issued, home use 125,975 ; av. no. books 


per capita 1.18; cost of circulation per v. 2.71 
cts. Total no, cardholders 9370. 

The increase of circulation over 1892 is given 
as 25%. 


Denver (Col.) P. L. Added 5200 ; total 19,200; 
issued, home use 136,316; no. borrowers 7800, 

The juvenile department has beenconsiderably 
increased, and changes have been made in the 
classification and placing of public documents, 
which number about 3000 volumes. There is 
also a medical library of over 1400 volumes, in 
addition to several hundred unbound volumes of 
medical journals. 

Reference work in the library increases each 
year, and much difficulty is experienced in find- 
ing sufficient room for readers. A library class 
of five has been formed to study library work and 
methods, this effort being the first of its kind in 
the state, 


Detroit (Mich.) P. L. (29th rpt.) Added 11,- 
327; total 123,828, Issued, home use 344,473 
(fict. 57.69 %, juv. 16.24%); ref. use 131,842; 
periodicals issued 163,591. No. cardholders 
24,870. Receipts $103,403.44; expenses (six 
months only) $76,715.01. 

The most important event of the year was the 
opening of the new reading-room on the second 
floor of the library extension. It has been found 
excellent in arrangement and most convenient. 
About 500 volumes in the Polish language were 
added to the library during the year. 

The president of the board of trustees says : 
“The liberal provision made by law for the 
maintenance of the library has never led to ex- 
travagant expenditures in any direction; on the 
contrary, the most rigid economy consistent with 
a proper discharge of the trust has been prac- 
tised, and the policy of saving from the income 
has been kept always in view, The last legisla- 
ture passed an act authorizing the city to raise 
by loan or tax the sum of $150,000 for the erec- 
tion of the main front to the building, as origi- 
nally planned, For the purpose of helping to 
provide the much-needed enlargement at the 
earliest practical day, the library commission 
has created a new library building fund, and has 
placed therein from its income of the past year 
the sum of $15,000. It is the purpose to save as 
much as possible from the income each year to 
be added to this fund, so that ultimately there 
may be erected a building which will reflect credit 
upon the city, and at the same time without im- 
posing on the taxpayers any very large expense,” 


Elgin, Ill. Gail Borden L. The new Gail 
Borden Library building given to the town by A. 
and S: Church, and remodelled at a cost of 
$10,000, was opened on the evening of Feb. 22. 
Addresses were made by Colonel Wilcox, Judge 
Lovell, and others, The library contains over 
13,000 volumes, 
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Essex (Mass.) P. L. The new town-hall and 
library building was dedicated on the afternoon 
of Feb. 15. A large audience was present at the 
cedication exercises, which included an oration 
by Rev. D. O. Mears, music, several short ad- 
dresses, and the reading of poems. In the 
evening there was a concert, followed by 
dancing. 

The building which combines town-hall and 
library has just been completed after plans by 
Frank W. Weston, a Malden architect. The 
lower story is built of field-stone, and the upper 
part, including the tower, of wood. The interior 
is finished in antique oak, and the walls are 
painted in hues of brown and yellow. In the 
upper story is situated the town-hall proper. It 
has a seating capacity for 550. There is a stage 
and a gallery which will allow of entertainments 
being given there. One-half of the lower floor 
is devoted to the library, and will accommodate 
several thousand books. From the entrance 
there is a hallway that turns abruptly to the 
right, and on this passage are doors leading to 
the offices of the selectmen, the treasurer, and 
other officials. There are three entrances to the 
building, the main entrance being through an 
attractive carriageway into a spacious vestibule. 
In the tower is the clock, with chime-bells, 
which strike the hour, presented to the town by 
L. G. Burnham. 

Both the land and the building were gifts of 
the late T: O. H. P. Burnham, of Boston, who 
was a native of Essex. Mr. Burnham died in 
1891, and by his will the town received $30,000, 
half of which was for the town and the other 
half for a public library. Previous to this the 
town had come into possession of $5000 through 
the will of the late Dr. J: D. Russ, also a 
native of Essex. It was decided to build the 
town-hall and the library together. 


Kansas City (Mo.) P.L. The question of erect- 
ing a handsome new library building has been 
vigorously taken up by the board of education 
and the Commercial Club, It is proposed to 
erect a building combining library and art mu- 
seum, to cost not less than $200,000, and it is 
hoped that the proposition to issue bonds for 
this purpose may be submitted tothe people at 
the spring elections. Mr. G: F. Sheidley, of 
Kansas City, has offered to give $25,000 to the 
library, if the new building is erected, to be used 
for the purchase of books. 


Lawrence (Mass.) P. L. (22d rpt.) Added 
1314; total 36,772. Issued, home use 111,803 ; 
no. card-holders 5975. 

The circulation for 1893 was in excess of any 
year except 1885, and means a gain of 4%. The 
past five months in correspondence with the 
same five in previous years show a gain of 25 ¢. 
The librarian remarks that the number of card- 
holders, 5975, is a small proportion for a city of 
45,000 population; he also states that if the 
$7500 asked for had been appropriated there 
would have been $190.39 to the credit of the 
library instead of a deficiency of $809.63. 


Lynn (Mass.) P. Z. (t7th rpt.) Added 1627; 
total 47,921; lost and paidfor 12. Issued, home 


use 124,075, ref. use 27,080. Receipts $8889.91; 
expenses $8699.90. 

**Owing to the long-continued depression in 
all kinds of business, there has been an unusual 
demand for books in the circulating department. 
Many people who were among the most constant 
visitors at our rooms have removed from the 
city, yet so many others have turned to the li- 
brary as a means of mental improvement or use- 
ful recreation that nearly 11,000 more volumes 
have been taken for home use thanin 1892. Dur- 
ing the same period the reading-room has been oc- 
cupied at all hours of the day and evening by citi- 
zens who in prosperous times are employed in 
their ordinary planes of business. Often the 
space reserved forthe delivery of books has been 
used as an annex to the reading-room, but even 
then some have been obliged to stand while read- 
ing the newspapers and magazines. More vol- 
umes were delivered for home use in every 
month than in the corresponding months of 
1892, the total gain being 10,907 volumes, or 9!¢ 
per cent, 

“*The catalog has been revised and lists with 
new volumes have been added monthly, and in- 
teresting articles, which are to be found only in 
pamphlets or the local newspapers, have also 
been indexed.” 

By far the most important event of the year 
was the bequest of the late Mrs. Shute for the 
erection of a new library building. Librarian 
Houghton says: ‘‘ Coming at a time when em- 
barrassments, caused by limited accommodations, 
are greater than they have been before, this 
generous bequest opens opportunities for useful 
work that can hardly be overestimated. For a 
good library building means not merely better 
facilities for the storage of books, but also ample 
rooms for the accommodation of the public, the 
best appliances for routine work and the most ap- 
proved system of administration. It means, too, 
a more general use of the library by the old and 
the young, more and better books in the homes 
of our citizens, and an ever-widening influence 
for good in the community.’”’ 


Madison, Wis. State Historical Soc. L. (Rpt.) 
““A catalog of our bound volumes of news- 
papers has been in preparation at intervals, since 
February last. We are unaware of the existence 
of any adequate catalog of this description, and 
have therefore been obliged to plough in virgin 
soil. Many vexatious problems have arisen in 
the progress of the work, requiring much 
thought in their solution, but at last all difficul- 
ties of detail have apparently been surmounted, 
and the copy will be ready for the printer early 
in spring. The society now owns 6854 bound 
volumes of newspapers, one of the best collec- 
tions in America, and is continually making 
valuable additions.” 


Massachusetts F. P. L. Commission, (4th rpt.) 
This report is an admirable exposition of the 
value and practical usefulness of state library 
commissions, and is acareful summary of library 
progress in Massachusetts. Classified lists of 
the towns and cities of the state are given, show- 
ing the library facilities of each, and there is an 
interesting record of the “‘ gifts and new build- 
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ings" of the past year. Within this time over a 
half million of dollars has been given by individ- 
uals for the purchase of books and the erection 
of library buildings in the state. During the year 
the state appropriation of $100 worth of books 
for any town whose valuation does not exceed 
$600,000, and which maintained a free library be- 
fore the law of 1890 went into effect, has been 
supplied to 19 towns; there are 15 still entitled 
to this aid. 

The classified lists prepared by the commission 
show that ‘‘of the 352 towns and cities in the 
state, 234 contain free public libraries that are 
entirely under municipal control; 31 contain 
libraries the use of which is entirely free, and in 
the management of which the municipality is in 
some form represented; 22 contain libraries to 
which the town or city appropriates money, but 
over which it has no control. Most of these li- 
braries are free for circulation, but a few are free 
only for reference. 20 towns contain free public 
libraries that are supported entirely by private 
benefaction, and with which the municipality 
has no official connection; one has a library 
which is owned and controlled by the town, but 
is not free,a small fee being charged the citizens 
for the use of the books; and 44 towns have no 
public library, though in a few of this class 
small association libraries exist.” 

Accompanying the report is a reduced copy of 
the ingenious map prepared for the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, showing at a 
glance which of the towns in the state have free 
public libraries and the number of volumes in 
each library at the beginning of 1893. 

Some useful suggestions are made as to ce- 
menting the relations of libraries and schools by 
means of local collections. 

** During the year the advice of the commission 
has been sought by trustees and librarians upon 
the establishment of branch libraries and de- 
positories, upon the most practicable methods 
of rendering the libraries serviceable to the 
schools, and upon simple and economical meth- 
ods of administration. The nature of the in- 
quiries indicates the purpose of those who have 
the care of our free public libraries to so ad- 
minister them that their privileges shall be most 
easily available to the largest number of the 
people.” 

Middletown, Ct. Plans have been drawn and 
accepted for a new library building for the 
Berkeley Divinity School to cost about $25,000. 
Work will be started this spring. 


Milford (Mass.) F. P. L. Added 100; total 
1100. Issued 9363 (fict. 8280); no. cardholders 
463. The library is in urgent need of more 
books. 


New York City. Astor L. (45th rpt). Added 
6968; total 252,317. Books issued in reading- 
rooms 210,376; no. visitors to reading-rooms 
soe no, visitors to alcoves (for special study) 

SI. 

**Compared with the previous year, there was 
an increase of 7488 ordinary readers, and 20,327 
books drawn. For visiting the alcoves, monthly 


cards have been adopted instead of annual; and 


the purpose has been limited more strictly to 
such researches as cannot be made in the read- 
ing-rooms without great inconvenience. No 
card is issued without a letter of recommenda- 
tion actually on file from some well-known and 
responsible citizen.” 

The superintendent says: “ In alibrary wholly 
of research, like the Bibliothéque Nationale or 
the British Museum, where no one is admitted to 
the principal reading-room who is not properly 
vouched for, many facilities can be granted to 
all, that cannot be safely given in a reading- 
room open to everybody. It is as though the 
whole main floor of the Astor Library were re- 
served for a salle de travail, with the use of ink, 
unrestricted access to plenty of books of refer- 
ence, and all other books required by the reader 
brought to his table. Under such circumstances 
there would seldom be any need of admission to 
the alcoves. But with the reading-rooms thrown 
open to all the world, a degree of restraint be- 
comes necessary, that renders admission to the 
alcoves a great advantage for certain kinds of 
research. Fortunately the structure of the 
library in two tiers of large and lofty alcoves 
around three halls, lend itself to this use; and, 
with proper precautions, the liberty, though 
large, is seldom seriously abused.” 

The card catalog supplementary to the printed 
catalogs, and containing all current accessions by 
author and subject, has been kept up to date; 
and all the catalogs have been corrected as to the 
location of the books, to keep pace with the 
general rearrangement which has now been go- 
ing on for some years. During the past year 
English, German, Dutch, and Russian literature 
have been completed, or nearly so, on a syste- 
matic plan, with spaces for growth. 


New York City F.C. Z. (14th rpt.) Total 
v. in the six libraries 68,253; issued 531,037 
(percentage of fiction varying from 26% at Bond 
St. library to 57 # at Ottendorfer branch). Read- 
ing-room use 186,013; Sunday circulation 36,- 
698; no. borrowers 47,104. Receipts $34,485.47; 
expenses $33,242.77. 

The Bond St, library, where for a few years 
there had been a slight decrease in circulation, 
is now in a very healthy and satisfactory con- 
dition, except that it requires a large number of 
books to replace those which have been worn-out 
by constant use. ‘* The reading at this library 
is perhaps, on the whole, of a higher order than 
at the others ; and the percentage of books read 
under the classifications*of history, biography, 
travel, arts, and sciences, is here the highest. 
The first complete catalog of this library was 
issued during the year, and we already see a 
great improvement in the reading, owing to the 
classified lists, and the recommendations (indi- 
cated by a star) in the catalog of the best books 
in the various classes.” 

In the Ottendorfer Library it has been found 
necessary to restrict the privileges of the reading- 
room by “ requiring the taking out of tickets of 
membership (but without a guarantee), which 
tickets are used as a check on entering and leav- 
ing. So far the plan works well; the respectable 
working people who use the rooms fill them to 
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their utmost capacity, and express their satisfac- 
tion that the place is rendered more attractive 
by the exclusion of tramps. We shall probably 
adopt a similar plan at the other reading- 
rooms,” 

At the Jackson Square Library the reports 
show most excellent reading, and under the 
classification *‘ literature” it has the highest per- 
centage of the libraries; ‘* the circulation through 
various working girls’ and men’s clubs has been 
most successful, and the character of the work 
done in this way is shown by the fact that, ina 
single tenement-house in Rivington Street, Kate 
Wiggin's ‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ was read 
23 times.” 

The library committee say ‘‘ the total expenses 
for the year have increased $4935.94, and the cir- 
culation is so entirely out of proportion to the in- 
come of the association as to be actually alarming. 
Economy in the management of the library has 
been carried to its utmost limit and a correspond- 
ing increase for the coming year can only be 
met by a greater expenditure of money. Not 
only are more books called for but a better class 
of books is required, particularly new publications 
and late editions of scientific and educational 
works, There is also an increasing demand for 
books of reference and books in foreign lan- 
guages. ‘The cataloging department has been 
in active operation during the past year, but it 
has been impossible to keep up with the demand 
of the libraries for catalogs of various kinds, and 
this department should be increased.” 

The committee concludes as follows: 

**It has been the duty of the committee, in 
each annual report, formally to thank the libra- 
rians for the energy, capacity, and zeal which 
they have shown in the prosecution of the work 
under their charge; but the committee have 
never felt this duty so imperative, nor their 
pleasure in doing it so great, as during the past 
year. The work thrown upon the librarians has 
been excessive, and more than usually arduous, 
and the salary in many cases inadequate, but all 
have met the demands with alacrity and with a 
spirit of intense interest in the success of the as- 
sociation. We desire to thank one and all for 
the personal interest they have taken, to which 
alone we are indebted for the extraordinary re- 
sults of the past year.” 


New York City. Lenox L. The Lenox Li- 
brary has lately made a purchase that places it 
in an enviable position asa library of reference 
for students of the colonial period. This isa 
collection of 311 bound volumes of journals and 
weekly gazettes, some of which run back to the 
year 1733. The bulk of the new purchase, which 
cost $10,000, was gradually amassed by Dr. T. Ad- 
dis Emmet, of New York, for his library of works 
on the Revolution and Rebellion. It is strong- 
est in the newspapers of those periods, and is 
specially rich in New York newspapers of the 
last century. It includes also a fine collection of 
Southern papers printed during the Rebellion. By 
this purchase the Lenox has in one bound placed 
itself, with respect to old newspapers, beside li- 
braries like those of the Pennsylvania and Wor- 
cester Historical Societies, the Harvard College 


Library, the Wisconsin Historical, the Library of 
Congress, and the New York Historical. A few 
volumes were already among the Bancroft books, 
and the Lenox had to start with seven or eight 
volumes. The total of this department is now 
325 volumes, all newspapers. 


New York City. Mercantile L, The exhibition 
of rare books and manuscripts given yearly at 
the Mercantile Library was begun on Feb. 2, and 
in the afternoon and evening the library was 
crowded. Over 1500 volumes were on view. 
The “ star” exhibit, however, was the monograph 
on the Basilica of St. Mark at Venice. This 
work, which cost $585, is divided into two parts 
—the text, in three large volumes, and the illus- 
trations, which fill five volumes, Another work 
worthy of mention isa richly illustrated volume 
descriptive of the celebration of the completion 
of the cathedral at Cologne, 1880. A fine edi- 
tion of a work illustrative of the army and navy 
of the United States, in 10 parts, attracted at- 
tention, and Darley's edition of the works of 
Shakespeare, which cost $300 unbound, had 
many admirers. 


Plainfield (N. J.) P. L. Feb. 22 was held asa 
‘* Washington day” at the library, and its ob- 
servance was successful and most interesting. 
The library parlor was gayly decorated with 
flags and devoted to an exhibition of relics con- 
nected with the Revolutionary period, loaned by 
friends of the library, and works treating of that 
time and especially relating to the suject of 
Washington's life. Among the objects exhibited 
were an original Stuart portrait of Washington, a 
bust by Hiram Powers, two flint muskets, an 
inkstand with quills, a horse-pistol, sleigh-bells, 
a spinning-wheel, a dress-coat worn by Ethan 
Allen's brother, some letters and documents of 
ancient date, and an order on the warden ofa 
jail, written and signed by Washington. 

It was the first exhibition of the kind ever 
held in the library, and proved thoroughly suc- 
cessful. The number of visitors reached 850, and 
many who had never before visited the library 
were among this number. The usual holiday 
attendance is about 75. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. (48th rpt.) Add- 
ed 3183; total 85,866. Issued, home use 99,274 
(fict. and juv. 77.1 %); ref. use not recorded. No. 
visitors 169,992; total membership 3810. Re- 
ceipts $59,632.46; expenses $52,198.24. 

In order to banish the constant complaint that 
members cannot depend upon getting the latest 
publications as soon as issued — a complaint that 
Librarian Kephart s.ys is inevitable ‘‘ when a 
hundred members want the same book at the 
same time, and we have only four or five copies” — 
the following rather original plan has been put 
in operation: ‘‘ The library buys extra copies of 
the most popular new books, over and above 
those purchased for ordinary issue. These extra 
copies are known as ‘ duplicates,’ and are issued 
only as extras at 10 cents a volume for each 
week. Any number of them may be drawn on 
the same ticket, and they may be kept out as 
long as desired at the rate specified, without the 
formality of a renewal, no fines being charged 
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for over-detention. These duplicates are not 
treated as permanent accessions to the library, 
but form an independent branch, organized on 
the basis of self-support; the number of copies 
purchased depends entirely upon the demand, 
and when this slackens the copies left over are 
sold. Separate accounts are kept of this branch, 
and the receipts from issue and sale of copies will 
be spent for new duplicates.”" Mr. Kephart says: 
‘This scheme has been tried in other libraries, 
but only on a small scale, so faras I know. We 
propose to carry it out on any scale that the 
members will support, and eventually to furnish 
duplicates of other new books than novels if 
practicable. It is hoped that such a branch will 
solve the new-book problem, in so far as it is 
soluble at all.” 

Most satisfactory progress has been made on 
the new catalog and classification. The work 
was specially complicated by the necessity of 
entirely rearranging the collection by subjects, 
numbering, and labelling each book, etc., but it 
has been most successfully carried on. Work 
was begun on May 20, 18y1; in February, 1892, 
the first section of the catalog, English prose 
fiction, was published. The card catalog is now 
finished for the whole library, excepting the sec- 
tions of fine arts, part of history, polygraphs, 
English essays and literary history, bibliog- 
raphy, wit and humor, medicine, industrial 
arts, theology, philosophy proper, general peri- 
odicals, and a part of U. S. government docu- 
ments. The sections aggregate not over 20,- 
ooo v. ‘‘ In other words, upwards of 60,000 vol- 
umes have been cataloged intwo years and seven 
months, during nine months of which time we had 
two catalogers at work, or at the rate of over 
18,000 volumes a year for each cataloger. 

**It may be of interest to other libraries to 
explain in a few words how this speed in catalog- 
ing has been accomplished. It was not done by 
scamping. The printed catalog of English fiction 
shows the quality of the work. We studied 
economies in cataloging. We tried to incorporate 
all the essentials of a practical guide to our 
shelves, and to leave out all that was unneces- 
sary; we spent little time in hunting up full 
names of authors; when the library gets books 
by two James B. Fitz Smiths, it will be time 
enough to go through a wilderness of reference- 
books and college catalogs to find out that one 
of them is James Brown Fitz Smithand the other 
is James Black Fitz Smith; we copied only the 
essentials of title-pages; we did not analyze the 
contents of mixed works, considering that to be 
the proper work of bibliography, not of catalog- 
ing; we entered each work under its author and 
subject or title, with cross-references wherever 
needed; but we tried to make the catalog as con- 
cise as possible without using abbreviations 
(which the public despises, and rightly). The 
result is something more than a finding-list and 
less than a bibliography or index of contents. It 
may be elaborated hereafter to any degree that 
may be thought desirable, and for which future 
librarians may have leisure, but the essentials 
of a practical and accurate catalog are there.” 
Mr. Kephart highly compliments the skill 


and industry with which the cataloging work 


was performed by Miss Sanborn and Miss 
Gilkey. 

San Francisco, Cal. Mercantile L. (41st rpt.) 
Added 2024; total 67,197. Issued 29,077 (fict. 
67.70 &); total membership 1114. Receipts 
$15,120.11; expenses $14,550. 30. 

One of the most important points in the year's 
experience was the privilege extended to public- 
school teachers in October in granting subscrip- 
tions at $3 per year. This concession met with 
a fair response and promises further results. 

Statement of the fluctuation in receipts and ex- 
penditures and in membership, and suggestions 
as to the future prospects of the association are 
dwelt upon at length in the president's report. 


Scranton (Pa.) P. L. (3d rpt.) Added 4538; 
total 18,720. Issued, home use 83,246 (fict. and 
juv. 80.08 #); no account kept of ref. use. No, 
cardholders 6227. Receipts $11,631.00; ex- 
penses $10,618.85. 

In the reference department over 3000 v. are 
on open shelvesfor public access; no record of use 
is kept. 

On May 25, 1893, the Albright Memoria! Build- 
ing, as completed, was formally presented to and 
accepted by the cityof Scranton, Regular public 
operation of the library began June 1, and it has 
continued ever since, excepting the period from 
Sept. 19 to Sept. 30, when the building was 
closed pending final details of construction, 

‘*A finding-list of books in the circulating de- 
partment, up to the end of February, 1893, was 
printed in March and April, being in readiness 
at the opening of the library, and sold at the 
nominal price of 10 cents each, 1921 copies hav- 
ing been taken during the year. 

‘* Lists of additions to the circulating depart- 
ment, since the printed finding-list, have been cur- 
rently made on the typewriter and posted on the 
bulletin boards. During 1894 it will be desirable 
that those and subsequent additions be printed in 
supplement form, and it may be feasible to com- 
bine with this an author-index to the entire con- 
tents of the library, and thus supply a feature 
which was omitted from the original finding-list 
for reasons of economy.” 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. Added 2476; total 
11,048. Issued, home use 95,000, Receipts 
$14,460.11; expenses $10,040. 22. 

There was an increase in membership during the 
year of 2703, making the total number of card- 
holders at the end of the year 6336. The first 
catalog of the library was issued last September. 


Terre Haute (Ind.) P. L. On March 25, 1894, 
the library will have been in existence 14 years, 
and in June it will have been opened 12 years as 
a public institution, It first began as a circulat- 
ing library in 1880, with 12 women members and 
300 volumes. From March 25, 1880, until June, 
1882, these women conducted the library, and at 
that time it became a public library under the 
supervision of the school trustees, containing 
1200 books. The library now contains over 
10,000 volumes, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Univ. L. 
(Rpt.) Added 2839; total 68781. Issued 135,935. 

The recorded issue of books is less than the 
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figures of the previous year by 3518 volumes, 
** It must not be understood, however, that there 
has been a falling off in the use of the library. 
The reason for the difference is found in the fact 
that very many more books than ever before 
were placed outside of the delivery-desk for use 
without the ordinary receipt which constitutes 
the record,” 

The librarian calls attention to the pressing 
need of more space, of additional help on the 
library staff, and larger annual appropriation. 
The aumber of volumes in the various libraries 
of the university — general, law, medical, and 
dental —is 85,781. 


Washington, D.C. Congressional L. Thenew 
Library of Congress has lately contracted for its 
book-shelves. They are to be of steel, 3 ft. 2 
in, long by 12 in. wide, of skeleton form so as to 
afford ventilation to the books and little or no 
lodgment for dust and places for insects to har- 
bor, and they are to be as smooth as glass. The 
shelves are not to be painted but are to be treated 
by the Bower-Barff rustless process. Each shelf 
is required to be able to support a load of 127 
lbs. distributed over its surface, with a deflection 
not greater than 1-8 of aninch. The steel shelves 
will weigh seven pounds each, while an oak 
shelf of the same size and thickness would weigh 
nine and one-half pounds. There will be in all 
about 70,000 shelves, aggregating a length of 
about 40 miles. 


Wesleyan Univ. Middletown, Ct. The state- 
ment that the population of the town of Middle- 
town was 1002, according to the census of 1890, 
made in the table of statistics showing ‘‘ College 
libraries and their relation to the people,” in 
the February JourNAL (L. J. 19: 50), was an 
error. The population of the town according to 
the last census was 15,205. 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. LZ. The first 
free public library in Wilmington was opened 
on the morning of Feb. 12, without ceremony 
or exercises. As already noted in the JouRNAL 
the library is owned by the Wilmington Institute 
and its use was formerly confined only to mem- 
bers of the association. It has been in existence 
since 1787, when it was organized as ‘‘ The Li- 
brary Company of Wilmington,” but had never 
reached a specially high standard of general use- 
fulness. In the fall of 1892 it was decided to 
ask the co-operation of the city in making the 
library free to the public; W: P. Bancroft, of 
Wilmington, was actively interested in the 
movement, and did much to bring about the 
change ; his gifts to the library will probably 
exceed $25,000, and without them it could not 
have been made free. A bill was prepared 
amending the charter of the institute, so as to 
make the library free, which was passed by the 
last legislature. An annual appropriation of 
$5000 is made by the city for the support of 
the free library, and almost the equal amount 
is supplied by rental of the institute property. 
In October, Arthur W. Tyler, of Columbia Col- 
lege Library, was appointed librarian, and the 
work of reorganization was effectively begun. 
Mrs. Mary A. Resag, formerly librarian of the 


old Institute Library, was retained as assistant 
librarian. A large number of new books have 
been added, especially in science and useful 
arts, and the library has been completely and 
advantageously rearranged in new and commo- 
dious rooms in the institute building. Over 
2600 borrowers were registered in advance of 
the opening. The library starts with nearly 
20,000 v. on its shelves. The showing at the end 
of the first week was most gratifying. Librarian 
Tyler writes : 

** The success of the free library is more than 
assured; and ourshelves in the fiction and juvenile 
departments look as though they had been struck 
by a cyclone. When the first week closed on 
Saturday evening, we had done a circulation at 
the rate of over 100,000 a year; but we are bank- 
rupt, and cannot keep up such a rate without a 
very large addition to our working capital of 
books. Our circulation the first week was 2862, 
the second 3042, and the third 3507—a total of 
o4t1 for three weeks / and our available books 
for circulation cannot exceed 1600. On March 
5 the registration had reached 4436.” 


FOREIGN. 


Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. (gthrpt.) Added, 
lending 1. 2293; total 20,361; ref. l. 3970; total 
16,472. Issued, home use 258,767 (fict. 48.81 #) 
ref. use 20,982; periodicals issued in reading- 
room 46,531. No. borrowers 10,400 (6240 
males). 

With the period ending Sept. 30, 1893, the li- 
brary completed the first year of the occupation 
of its new quarters. As the result of its change 
to the latterit was enabled for the first time in 
its history to carry on the three departments of 
its work with something like completeness and 
under one roof. 

“For afortnight in July the lending depart- 
ment was closed forthe purposes of stock-taking, 
and to enable the staff to take their annual holi- 
day all together and at atime when the public 
generally were holiday-making. The innovation 
may be said to have proved a success. July is a 
month in which invariably the fewest issues oc- 
cur; and accordingly the closing of the depart- 
ment then caused little inconvenience to the pub- 
lic, while it was a boon to the staff, and from an 
administrative point of view an advantage to the 
library.” 


London. The philological library of the late 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte is offered for sale en 
bloc by Sotheran & Co. The catalog of the li- 
brary is not yet issued, but the collection includes 
about 17,000 volumes. Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
was almost the greatest contemporary student of 
philology, and his collection is said to be un- 
equalled by any in the world in that branch of 
science. It was valued at £50,000 by its owner, 


London. People’s Palace L. The subscriptions 
to the Wilkie Collins memorial have been used to 
establish a library of fiction in the People’s Pal- 
ace Library. The collection is of English novels 
and poetry and it numbers 1100 volumes; a part 
of the fund was used to furnish and make com- 
fortable for reading purposes the room in which 
the books are kept. 
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Librarians. 


Ecre, W: H., librarian of the Pennsylvania 
State Library, was on Feb. 9 reappointed for a 
term of four years by Gov. Pattison. 


SANBORN, Miss Kate E., was on Feb. 5 elected 
librarian of the Manchester (N. H.) Public Li- 
brary, to succeed Mrs. Mary J. Buncher, whose 
resignation, submitted Oct. 7, went into effect 
an. 1. Miss Sanborn was for eight years an 
assistant in the Boston Athenzum, and for the 
last three years has been cataloger in the St. 
Louis Mercantile Library; she will enter upon 
her new duties early in March. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


ANNUAL AMBRICAN CATALOGUE, 1893: being the 
full titles with descriptive notes of all books 
recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly, 1893, with 
author, title, and subject index, publishers’ an- 
nual lists and directory of publishers. [4th 
supplement to the American Catalog 1884 -9o.] 
N. Y., Office of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, 1894. 
c. 18+216+146 p. O. hf. leath., $3.50. 
Contains 5134 titles arranged in alphabetic 

order, being 272 more titles than were embraced 

in any previous annual; nearly 3000 of these 
titles are annotated. 


The Boston P. L. BuLuetin for Jan., 1894, 
continues the valuable ‘‘ Chronological index to 
historical fiction,” and begins the subject of 
France, covering the period from ‘‘ early, gen- 
eral, and legendary” history to the seventeenth 
century, concluding with a list of works on the 
Huguenots. In accordance with the intention 
recently announced of printing in the bulletin 
sections of the great public catalog, this issue 
contains lists of the books in the library on the 
three subjects of Alps, Steam-engines, and 
Africa. There is also a 21¢ p. “‘ list of works in 
the Boston Public Library relating to the blind.” 
The two chief items of interest in the bulletin 
are a “‘ fac-simile of a petition of the handycrafts- 
men of Boston, in 1677, against the intrusion of 
strangers,” and a “‘fac-simile of a plan of Boston, 
drawn by the Chevalier Daux in 1692.” 


CaspaAr’s (C. N.) PRacTicAL CATALOG OF LAw- 
Books, arranged by subjects with a complete 
index to authors, embracing the latest edi- 
tions of all text-books, treatises, reports, di- 
gests, decisions, statutes, law periodicals, etc. | 
which are at present in vogue. 4h greatly 
enl. ed,, rev. to date. Milwaukee, C. N. 
Caspar, 1894. 100 p. D. pap., 25 c.; same, 
with ‘‘ key” to publishers, interleaved, flex. 
mor., net, $5. 


The Jersey City Lrsrary RecorpD for Janu- 
ary contains, besides the usual ‘‘list of new 
books,” a list of books and magazine articles in 
the library on ‘‘ the Hawaiian Islands." 


LAKE Forgst (///.) UNiversiTy Lrprary. Find- 
ing-list, December, 1893. 136 p. O. pap., 40 c. 
A classed finding-list, prefaced by a table of 

contents which serves as subject-index. A di- 

agram of the shelving is given on the second 

page of the cover, to facilitate the finding of 
books; free access is allowed to all shelves. 

Author-entries only are given, but a subject- 

list of b'ography is appended; ‘‘ purely historical 

fiction " is classed with history. 


New York City, Free Lrpkary OF THE GENER- 
AL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN. 
Supplement no. 6 to the finding-list. N. Y., 
1894. 6+43 p. O. pap. 

Catalogs the additions to the library from Jan- 
uary to December, 1893; a classed list, preceded 
by index of subjects. 

NewARK (XN. /.) LiprAry News, May- Nov., 
1893. 8p. O. 

Classified list of new books added. 


The SALEM (Mass.) P. L. for Feb- 
ruary has a ‘‘ special reading list” of the period- 
jcals currently received in the reading-room. 


The SPRINGFIELD (A/ass.) LIBRARY BULLETIN 
for January contains a ‘“‘ list of books in the li- 
brary upon electricity and magnetism.” 


FULL NAMES. 
Supplied by Harvard College Library. 


Davis, C: E:, fr. (Three years in the army); 

La Rue, B: Franklin (A graphical method 
for swing-bridges); 

Wright, Walter Channing (Female life mort- 
uary experience of the New England mutual 
life insurance company, 1863 - 1892). 


Bibliografp, 
Apickes, Erich. Bibliography of writings by 
and on Kant which have appeared in Germany 


up to the end of 1887. (iii.) (In Philosophical 
Review, Sept., 1893, ii. 557 — 583.) 


AprLeton, W: Hyde. Greek poets in English 
verse, by various translators; ed. with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. H. A. Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1893. 7+360 p. D. cl., 
$1.50. 

Contains a 3-p. list of translations and books of 
reference, 


CastLe, Egerton. English book-plates; an il- 
lustrated handbook for students of ex-libris. 
Lond., Bell & Sons, 1893. O. 20+ 352 p. 
il. cl., ros. 6d. 

Contains a 12-p. bibliography. 


CLAssIFIED bibliography illustrating a course of 
lectures on methods of studying and teaching 
history, with particular reference to the his- 
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tory ofthe U.S. (In the University Record 
[Univ. of Michigan], June, 1893, iii, 43 - 49.) 

Dopce, C: Wright. Introduction to elementary 
practical biology: a laboratory guide for high- 
school and college students. N. Y., Harper 
& Bros, 1894. c. 23+ 422 p. D. cl., $1.80. 
Appendix B is a classified list of books of 

reference (15 p.). 

ErMAN, A. Egyptian grammar; with tables of 
signs, bibliography, exercises for reading, and 
glossary; tr. by Ja. H: Breasted. Lond., 
Williams & Norgate, 1894. 280 p. 8°, 18s. 


Jounson, Emory R. Inland waterways, their 
relation to transportation. Phila., 1893. (Sup- 
plement to Annals of the Amer. Acad. of 
Polit. and Social Science, 1893.) 

Contains a 4-p. bibliography. 

Martin, B: Ellis. On the footprints of Charles 
Lamb; il. by Herbert Railton and J. Fulley- 
love; with a bibliography by E. D. North, 
[Mew cheaper ed. rev.] Y., C: Scribner's 
Sons, 1894. ¢. '90. 5+195 p. por. D. cl., 
$1.50. 

Mentz, G. W. Some standard books on pro- 
fessional subjects. (U. S. Office of naval in- 
telligence. International Columbian naval ren- 
dezvous and review of 1893. Washington, 1893. 
Ppp. — 230.) 

Opuner, Aev. C. Th. A brief account of the 
life and work of Emanuel Swedenborg; with 
a sketch of his personality. Phila., Academy 
Book Room, 1821 Wallace St., 1893 [1894.] 
5-41 p. por. sq. D. cl., 25¢.; pap. 15¢. 
Gives a 15-p. bibliography of New Church 

publications. 

Parker, T: Jeffery. Wm. Kitchen Parker: a 
biographical sketch. London, Macmillan, 
1893. 10+145 p. O. cl. 

Contains a 13-p. list of Parker’s published 
works. 

ProTHERO, Rowland Edmund, and Bradley, G: 
Granville (Dean.) Life and correspondence of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. N. Y., C: Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1894. ¢.'93. 26+536; 6+ 
600 p. pors. O. cl., $8. 

An 8-p. list of Stanley’s publications, including 
magazine articles, is appended; it does not claim 
to be an exhaustive bibliography. 

RAND, Silas Tertius, D.D. Legends of the Mic- 
macs. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 


c. 29+452 p. por. O. (Wellesley philological 
publications.) cl., $3.50. 
Prefaced by an 8-p. list of Dr. Rand’s writ- 
ings. 
Tuomas, Allen Clapp. The family of love, or 


the Familists. (Haverford College studies, sth 
month; 1893; no. 12.) $x. 
Gives a 3-p. list of authorities and references. 


West, Max. The inheritance tax. N. Y., 1893. 
3-140 p. O. (Columbia College Studies in Po- 
litical Science, iv. 2.) pap., 75 ¢. 

Contains a 7-p. bibliography. 

WHEELER, W. H. Tidal rivers; their hydraul- 
ics, improvement, navigation. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1893 [1894.] 7+ 467 p. 
il. O. (Longmans’ civil engineering ser.) cl., 


$5. 

Appended is a list of “ titles of books relating 
to tidal rivers” (3 p.). 

INDEXES. 

Fietcuer, W: I., and Bowker, R: R. The 
annual literary index, 1893; including periodi- 
cals, American and English; essays, book- 
chapters, etc.; with author-index, bibliogra- 
phies and necrology; ed. with the co-opera- 
tion of members of the American Library As- 
sociation and of the LIBRARY JOURNAL staff. 
N. Y., Office of the Pudblishers’ weekly, 1894. 
Cc. 7+213 p. O.cl., $3.50. 

This volume forms the second supplement, 
both to the last five-yearly volume of Poole’s 
Index (1887-1891), and tothe new ‘‘A. L. A. 
index” to essays, book-chapters, etc., compiled 
by Mr. Fletcher, and covering the period to 
1892. It is also an admirable complement to the 
“Annual American catalogue, 1893,” the two 
volumes making a complete record of the literary 
product of the past year. It comprises the in- 
dex to periodicals of 1893, covering 121 pages; 
index to general literature and list of books 
indexed, 22 pages; full author-index to indexes 
to periodicals and general literature, 54 pages; 
list of bibliographies, American and English, 
published in 1893, 6 pages; necrology of writers 
deceased in 1893, 2 pages. 


INDICE sistematico dei periodici (R. Biblioteca 
universitaria di Pavia.) Pavia, Bizzoni, 1893. 
61 p. 16°, 


Pror. A. C. True, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, is compiling an index 
to the literature of experiment stations. His 
task is well under way, some 3000 cards having 
been printed, covering the publications of 1890 
and 1891. The earlier publications are now in 
hand ; when these are finished the index will be 
brought uptodate. The titles are being ar- 
ranged on a decimal system. The classification 
will comprise: 1, General sciences, physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, fermen- 
tation, bacteriology, animal physiology, zodlogy, 
meteorology, and climatology; 2, Air and water; 
3, Soils; 4, Fertilizers; 5, Plants; 6, Foods; 7, 
Animals; 8, Entomology; 9, Dairying; 10, Tech- 
nology; 11, Agricultural engineering ; 12, Sta- 
tistics; 13, Miscellaneous, 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business, His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promlpty, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency, His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain, 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expeusive sub-agencies at home or abroad, Foreign books on easy terms, 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington, Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania, 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 


California University. | 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books In Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


“*We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Geicoratin and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders werealways filled. 

“* We cannot, therefore, doa greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing tneir Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,”"—Presipent Jowa State Agricultural College. 

‘*No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary to per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feei sure that it is not making a 

Dewry, State Library, New 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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The Rudolph Indexer Book. 


(Patented in the United States and all Foreign Countries.) 
Method of Indexing is the same as that employed in the — Continuous Indexer. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER 
BOOK consists of a number of 
card-holders of heavy card- 
board with one or two columns 
on both sides. On the back 
edge of each card-holder are two 
double hinges by which means 
other card-holders may be flex 
ibly connected or disconnected. 


Independent book-covers are 
furnished, and a book may thus 
be formed of one card-holder 
and later increased as desired. 
If the book becomes too bulk 
it may be separated and by add- 
ing covers two or more inde- 
pendent books formed. 


The Rudolph Indexer Case. 


(Patented in the United States and a/l 
Forcign Countries.) 


Method of Indexing Is the same as that em- 
ployed in the Rudolph Continuous Indexer, 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER CASE con- 
sists of a series of card-holders placed on 
their edges in a drawer, and they may be 
turned as the pages of a book, exhibiting at 
each view 272 single-line entries. 

We furnish the INDEXER CASE in one, 
two, four, six and eight drawers, 

The capacity of each drawer is thirty card- 
holders. As both sides of the card-holders 
are used it is equal to 8160 single-line 
entries, 


(Patent Pending.) 

This invention is tor the purpose of cutting the entries or cards for insertion in the card-holders, but can also be 
used for many other purposes. 

It is very important that all the slips to be inserted in the card-holders be cut at perfect right angles, in order that 
each entry will fit exactly to the others. 

An unnecessary ee of only 1-32d of an inch on the top and 1-3ad of an inch on the bottom of each entry wil! 
amount to 34th inches of waste space on each card-holder. 

The cutter will cut eae where spacing between the printed or written lines is 1-64th of an inch. 
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RUDOLPH CONTINUOUS INDEXER. 


(PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES AND ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES.) 


(FRONT VIEW, SHOWING GLASS LID RAISED.) (REAR VIEW, SHOWING DOOR OPEN.) 


THE LIBRARIAN’S DESIDERATUM. 
THE MOST PERFECT INDEXER. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER SYSTEM possesses many advantages which 
recommend it to Publishers and Booksellers—in fact, to any one 
who has occasion to use lists of books, names or samples of goods, 
photographs, etc. 

It is entirely flexible, allowing any number of entries to be placed in 
the INDEXER at any point. 

It presents to the eye at one time as many entries as six pages of the 
American Catalogue. 

Entries are protected from being soiled by exposure or handling. 

Economy of space and economy of expenditure of both time and 
money. 

The INDEXER stands 42 inches high and is 20 inches wide by 30 
inches broad. 

We shall be pleased to give further information and list of testi- 
monials from leading librarians. 


RUDOLPH INDEXER CO., 606 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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The Late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte’s Library. 


This remarkable library, probably the most extensive and valuable Philological Col- 
lection in the World, is now for sale by private treaty, and Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. 
beg to offer their services to any Librarian or Private Collector desiring a competent agent to 
report upon it, or negotiate its purchase, which their wide experience, as recently in the case 
of the Althorp and Copinger collections, enables them to undertake. 
The Catalogue, in itself of great scientific value, is in the press, price, £1 2s 6d post free, 
for which early application is recommended. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers and American Library Agents, 
140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address, Book » Lond Code, Unicode, 


SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816,° 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ali Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


Have best facilities for supplying to libraries 
ALL BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


and with great promptness. Constantly in stock one of the largest collections of American pub- 
lishers’ books carried in the country, also a good assortment of recent English books. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN publications imported free of duty at lowest prices. 
Catalogue of scarce and out-of-print books issued frequently and mailed free to those desiring 


same. 
CANADIAN LIBRARIES particularly requested to permit us to act as their agents for pro- 
curing all American publications, as well as out-of-print and scarce books, at lowest prices. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Booksellers, Publishers, Importers. 
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A Library Adhesive at Last! 
HIGGINS’ 
DRAWING-BOARD 
MUCILAGE. 


A novel adhesive originally intended and now largely used for sticking paper 
to the drawing-board, hence its name, but also found peculiarly adapted for labe- 
ling and repairing books and all-around library work. Has great strength and 
body. It is semi-solid and will not spill, yet responds at once to the merest touch 
of brush or finger. Spreads smoothly and easily, and is always ready. Not a starch 
or flour paste but a new chemical discovery—Vegetable Glue. Will not mould or 
sour, and has no bad tricks. Adopted by leading librarians as the only satisfactory 
library adhesive ever produced, 


UNSOLICITED COMMENDATIONS. No. 6. 
(See last four previous issues for Commendations 1, 2, 3, and 5.) 
**Your Drawing-Board Mucilage is A1."—J. C. Dana, Librarian, Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
STATIONERS GENERALLY, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 168-170 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. /eriodicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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Prices. 


selected from the books of all publishers. 


| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


' + = a specialty of supplying public, private, and school LIBRARIES, for which 
they have exceptional facilities through their connection with many of the largest houses 
as special agents, and by carrying the stock of all American Publishers. 
They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, and 
solicit correspondence with Librarians and other bookbuyers. 
This house is characterized by its Promptuess, Carefulness, and Low 


There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List 


THE MONIST. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Editor: . Epwarp C. 
Dr. Carus. Many Canus. 
) April, 1894. Vol. IV. No. 3 
CONTENTS: 


Turee Asracts or Montsm, PAGE 
Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN, Bristol, England. 3a: 
Tus RARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, 
o. M. M. TRUMBULL, Chicago. + 333 
Puysto.ocy. 
Prof. MAX VERWORN, Jena, Germany. . + 355 
Kant's Docrsine OF THE SCHEMATA. 
H. H.WILLIAMS, University of North Carolina. 
Tue Exemrtion or Women From Lapor. 
LESTER F. WARD, 38s 
Notion anp Derinition of Nu 
Prof. HERMANN SCHU BERT, Hamburg, 
Eruics anp THe Cosmic 
| KARMA AND Ninvana. 
EDITO 47 
Lirerary 
‘ . + 439 


375 


France. 


LUCIEN ARREAT. 
Criticisms anp Discussions. 


Russell. + 437 
Boox Reviews. 


Errroms or ConTENTsS OF PeRiopicaLs, 


CHICAGO: 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 


Price, so cents; $2.00. 


London: Watts & Co., 's Court, Fleet St., B.C. 
Price in England and P. U., 28 6d.; : Yearly, gs 6d. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


Established 1879. 
COLLEGE 


AND 


LIBRARY 


Book 
Binders 


76 E. 9th St., 


. Near Broadway, 


ale 3 Opp. Hilton, Hughes 
& Co., 


NEW YORK. 


audiien and Re-backing of Old Book 
Covers a Specialty. 

Specimens of our work may be seen at the 
Lece, New Yorx Hospitat Lisrary, New AcAv- 
EMY OF Mepictne, Lone Istanp Historicat Society, 
Pratt InstTiTUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., Scign- 
Tiric Scoot or Yate and many others. 

G2 We have a special oie of yo | well known to 

Librarians of the American —_W Association, of which 

r. C. G. Neumann is a member. 


48 BOOKWORM 


we make a specialty 
of hunting for out-of- 
j print books for Libra- 
ries. 


For particulars and month- 
ly bargain lists, address 


F. McLEAN & 0., 


13 COOPER UNION, 


A Literary Souvenir of the World's Fair. 


The Publishers’ and Other Book Exhibits at 
the World's Columbian Exposition. 


By A. GROWOLL. 


1 vol., 74 p., 2 plans, 16°, pap., 10 cents, 


“The Publishers’ Weekly has reprinted in neat pam- 
phlet its review of the publishers’ and other book exhibits 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, than which we 
bave seen nothing better.”— 7he Nation. 


NEW YORK. 


THe PusLisHers’ WEEKLY, 28 Elm Street, N.Y. 
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GREEN’S PATENT 
Book-Stack and Shelving for Libraries. 


MADE BY 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky., and Chicago, III. 


This book-stack is of iron and fulfils, all the requirements of the 
modern library. 
1.—Convenience. 
(a) Access and communication with the stack, as well as with 
other parts of the Library Building. 
(4) Accommodation of books of all kinds and sizes. 
(c) Arrangement of books—variable at will. 
(d@) Shelves adjustable, removable, interchangeable, and easily 
handled. 
(e) Assorting or reading of books. 
(7) Support of books on partially filled shelves. 
2.—Light, cleanliness, moderate and even temperature and ventilation. 
3.—Capacity and compactness. 
4.—Fireproof construction. 
5.—Shelving surfaces permanently smooth and protected from corro- 
sion (Bower-Barffed), and necessity of renewal. 
Used for the New Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: PARIS: LEIP2ica: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 76 Rue De RENNES. HospiTAt Sir. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN BooxKs and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 


) OR EuROPE can offer, because : 
He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
. clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses in the world. 
His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books, 
He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr, Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer, I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Gro. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“*Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College-library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as Jow cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert’s long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,”’ 

Mavi. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


' by branches in different European countries. 
Prof. Arruvur H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“* Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing through you.’’ é A 
Ernest C. Ricnarpson, Librarian of College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services, You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 


an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you. 
A. 8. Cotutns, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
LONDON. PARIS, LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 
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